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Wheat Cfarmers of Morocco 


A] T HAS been said that the Moors “sel- 
dom reap more than will bring the 
year about,” in speaking of the peo- 
ples that inhabit Morocco, the large, 
fertile, North African country that 
lies between the Mediterranean Sea 


of mosques and minarets, the home of veiled women 
and ambitious Moors, who formerly thrice conquered 
Spain, the granary of Europe in Roman times, gives 
today a mere suggestion of the glory it supported in 
other years. It is still true that agriculture is carried 
on only in a very restrict- 

ed manner. Since 1906 and 

1909 most of the country, 

excepting a small portion 

under Spanish domain, has 

been under French protec- 

tion, and, though agricul- 

ture has been encouraged, 

by far the greater part of 

the fertile land remains 

uncultivated. In its at- 

tempts to improve agri- 

cultural conditions, the 

French protectorate gov- 

ernment is promoting col- 

onization. A strictly lim- 

ited amount of land is sold 

at a comparatively low 

price for farming pur- 

poses to Europeans, on 

condition that they settle 

thereon and farm by Euro- 

pean methods. At present 

the natives till only a small 

part of the crop yielding 

areas, the French _ being 

responsible for most of 

the produce. 


OWEVER, the push- 
ing of colonization is 
a most laborious under- 
taking, and it must be 
many, years before the 
country can take full ad- 
vantage of its own fertil- 
ity. France has _ been 
heartily criticized for her policies in the protectorate, 
one Marcel de la Mariere claiming that Morocco today 
does not yield one grain more of cereals than it did at 
the beginning of French occupation. 

In 1923, writing in the Revue de Paris, he said: 
“These towns have no supporting hinterland, nothing 
with which to nourish them or from which they may 
draw economic support, and of this they have urgent 
need. The facade of the house, which is very splendid, 
very imposing, has been begun, and much to the credit 
of the artist; but a more modest, a slower and more 
difficult work remains, namely, the building of the 
home behind the facade, more especially the cellars, 
the farm buildings and the farm yard.” 

In explaining the lack of success which he has 
found characteristic of the French ventures in Moroc- 
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co, this writer says: “A few adventurers rushed to 
the agricultural conquest of the country in the spirit 
of gold seekers. They dreamed of a swift and easy 
fortune; they expected to find in Morocco more than 
a land of Canaan, a real terrestrial paradise, in 
which earth would yield its fruits without necessitat- 
ing, as everywhere else, a patient and obstinate labor. 
They began too soon. 

“The beginnings of the protectorate were incum- 
bered with difficulties which broke the spirit of too 
many enterprises. There were no roads, no railways, 
no ports. The smallest undertaking, before it could 


A Wheat Caravan in French Morocco 


Copyright by Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway, New York 


be placed on a working basis, was hampered by fear- 
ful obstacles, from the fabric of the tent or plank for 
the shed to the modern agricultural machines, the hope 
of future harvests.” 


E NORMOUS amounts of money have been expended 
in the modernizing of Morocco, the capital en- 


gaged in various developmental schemes totaling 35,- 


000,000 francs at the end of 1919. Industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises have been fostered earnestly, flour 
and flax milling among the latter, and it would seem 
that the French are far from being entirely at fault. 
The natives of Morocco are slow to appreciate the 
value of modern methods, and in many places wheat 
still is threshed by trampling with the feet. The fields 
are well irrigated and naturally very fertile. and so 


with such advantages, it is seen that it is, at least 
partly, the characteristics of the people that prevent 
Morocco from realizing the great economic future 
which she may some day have. 

In 1921 the cultivable area under French control 
was estimated at approximately 25,000,000 acres, but 
as late as 1924 only 5,500,000 were under cultivation. 
The ‘World War interfered with France’s activity in 
Morocco, but the attempts to modernize the sleeping 
areas have again begun. Excellent highways have re- 
placed trails, railway lines and locomotives have be- 
come part of the country, and motor trucks have been 

introduced. However, the 
camel in Morocco yields 
his place much harder than 
did the horse in occidental 
countries. 


.< IS still an everyday 
sight to observe the 
snobbish and world-weary 
camel grudgingly make 
way for the truck that is 
attempting to usurp his 
rights. Not that this beast 
is a willing worker, but he 
has, rather, a sort of dog 
in the manger attitude, 
and shows very little cour- 
tesy to other occupants of 
the highways. Feeling 
even the lightest load be- 
ing placed upon his back, 
the camel groans, snarls 
and tries to bite, for he is 
the most evil tempered of 
all domestic animals. 
It is always more or 
less of a temptation to 
make the industry of a 
people consequent upon 
the climate in which they 
live, and in the case of the 
Moroccans this works out 
very nicely where the 
country is exposed to the 
hot winds from the Sahara 
Desert. Regions shielded 
from such enervating blasts 
by the Atlas Mountains, such as the valleys and the 
coast, are considered to have healthful climates. Tan- 
gier is a recognized health resort, and Mogador is said 
never to have temperatures above 80 or below 40 de- 
grees. However, the tendency to expend only the 
energy necessary for life is dominant, and the rich 
valleys more often than not are made to produce 
simply the vegetables, corn, etc., required by the tribe 
or family living near by. 

The methods of cultivation tell of inherent indo- 
lence, whether it has been induced by climate or some- 
thing else. What land is cultivated is divided, by 
each tribe, into three parts, only one of which is sown 
each year. With a plow of the most primitive descrip- 
tion the Moorish peasant scarcely scratches the sur- 
face of the soil. Usually his harrow is a few branches 
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-.from Europe within comparatively modern times. 
~ gressive and flourishing of all the inhabitants of Morocco, and in their hands is 





Long-bearded Wheat in 
French Morocco 


of trees weighted with heavy 
stones. Wheat is cut close 
to the ear with short, ser- 
rated sickles, and the straw 
is left standing. 


1 LEVATORS are hardly 

4 suitable to the grain 
commerce of the country, 
and in their place are found 
underground  granaries, 
“matmoras,” excavated be- 
neath the tufaceous surface 
which covers much of the 
lowlands. These matmoras 
are, in instances, capable of 
holding 2,000 qrs, and they 
preserve their contents in 
good condition for many 
years, 

Three races inhabit Morocco. The most numerous 
and important are the aboriginal Berbers, known 
locally as the Amazigh. Their blood permeates, more 
or less, the whole population, They thrice conquered 
Spain. Constant re-enforcement by this Berber ele- 
ment has maintained the partial independence of 
Morocco alone among the countries of North Africa, 
140,000 acres not being under either French or Spanish 
rule. The Berbers are considered a white race, with 
dark hair and brown or hazel eyes, as a rule, though 
through miscegenation great differences of type are 
found, 

The Berbers are engaged in many industries. They 
have olive presses and flour mills, and their own mill- 
stone quarries, and even build mills for the Arabs. 
They make agricultural implements, domestic utensils, 
weave and dye cloth, and mine and work iron, lead 
and copper. 

The plains are for the most part occupied by Arabs, 
and the hills by the Berbers. The Arabs were intro- 
duced in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, long after the so-called “Arab invasion” 
of the seventh century. A large number of the plainsmen are, however, composite 
Arabicized Berbers, living to great extent in tribes, and known to foreigners as 
Moors, to which division also the mixed race of the town belongs. 


Bags of Wheat Before a 
Farmer’s Hut Near Tiflet 


Ferrying Wheat Over the 
River Oum-er-rebia 


T HE third race which may be considered native is the Jewish, consisting of two 

distinct sections, those settled among the Berbers from time immemorial, speak- 
ing their language, and in addition a hideously corrupt Arabic, and those expelled 
The latter are the most pro- 


much of the foreign trade. 
Morocco’s principal crops are barley, wheat, corn and millet, representing 88 per 
cent of the cultivated area. Other crops are vegetables, henna and flax. The last 


Serop of flax of any importance was that of 1920, when 229,000 bus seed were raiséd. 


Barley is the principal crop, 2,981,000 acres having been seeded to it in 1924, with 
a yield of 48,226,000 bus. Wheat is next in importance, 25,169,000 bus having beén 
harvested last year. The crops produced are insufficient for the population, and 
only barely suffice for the needs of the native villages. The principal articles of 
export are poultry and eggs, a value of 44,950,000 francs being placed on eggs 
exported in 1919, , Se i be 








Flour milling has developed much more rapidly than has agriculture, especially 
in the zone of the French protectorate, which includes all the wheat growing areas 
of the greater part of Morocco. In 1921 there were 33 European flour mills in 
French Morocco, in addition to the native mills. The latter are numerous throucgh- 
out the country, generally with very primitive equipment and of limited production 
Their number is unknown, but there are said to be over 300 in Fez, the capital, alone, 
where there is an elaborate and ancient system of waterpower. 


bide flour produced by the Moroccan mills from native wheat is practically a 
semolina. Flour similar to the native Moroccan hard wheat product is imported 
chiefly from Marseilles. That imported from the United States is principally made 
from soft wheat. : 

Milling, as carried on by the natives, is a most interesting process. Native mills 
are divided into two classes, the “Reha Degaigia” and the “Reha Traihia.” ‘(he 
first grind for the public, the people having their grain ground according to domestic 
needs. These are the mills for the well-to-do and middle classes. Usually the 
millers are poor and live partly on the liberality of the rich fassis of the district. 
In 1924 there were 69 mills of this class. 

In the Reha Traihia are ground different grades of flour and semolina for s le 
in the market. The millers of this class are generally 
better off than their brothers of the Reha Degaivia, 
and are more numerous. All mills are driven by 
waterpower from the many falls on the streams of the 
River Oued-Fez. They are all very primitive. ‘Ihe 
water falls on a wooden mill wheel, which turns an 
iron shaft. There is a millstone at the other end of 
the shaft, running on a bed stone. It is between thi se 
two stones, which can be spaced as required, that ‘ie 
wheat falls through a large wooden funnel made w ‘{h 
esparto, a strong, rushlike grass. This funnel is v'o- 
lently shaken at regular intervals by a kind of tootivd 
wheel mounted on the shaft, to prevent the funnel frm 
getting clogged. All the grist is thrown to the ground 
by rotation of the stone, falling into a specially paved 
hollow for its reception. There it is collected a:d 
bolted. The groats can again be ground several tin 
and bolted on each occasion. 

Before milling the grain is put into large dwa 
palm baskets and dipped into big masonry tanks fillcd 

with water, or, as is more 
often the case, into one of 
the streams, where it is 
stirred up and shaken abot 
so as to free it from dust 
and extraneous matter. 1 
grain picks up some 1m 
ii \ crobes, as the water is any- 
thing but pure, all kinds of 
filth finding its way into the 
river. When washed the 
grain is spread on the t 
races of the mill and dric! 
in the sun. 

The millstones are ma: 
from veleanic rock with 
hard, coarse grain, from 
the Ben M’Tir quarric;, 
and are dressed by native 


(Continued on page 574.) 





Berbers Threshing Wheat With Their Feet in the French Protectorate of Morocco 
Photographs from Ewing Galloway, New York 
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“Red Sawyer was up here visitin’ the other 
day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘‘an’ we got gassin’ and arguin’ 
> about what ailed millin’ an’ finally we 
U : | agreed we'd each reckon out 
- the cost of a barrel of 

von flour an’ see who'd come 
DS 54 out lowest down. So 
we both figgered an’ 
ciphered an’ finally 
- changed off papers, 
an’ Red was a mile 
lower’n me. ‘But, 
\ looky here, Red,’ 
—— | says, ‘you ain't 
got nothin’ counted 

in for what wheat costs 
’ ‘I know it,’ says Red, 
‘I a. it as well as you do, an’ 
& ~ the reason is that ef you put it in you 
ain’t got a chanct to meet competition; so 

I jes’ took to leavin’ it out. I know it ain't 
safe, but, dang it, we got to run the mill.’” 



















MILLERS AND THE NEW CONGRESS 
Wu a few weeks a new Congress of the 
United States will meet and take up its task of 
adding to the vast number of laws already in force, 
if not enforced. As usual, the larger part of what it 
will do and what leave undone will be determined by 
political advantage. 

So far as can now be forecast, it will be a con- 
servative Congress, in that it will give little attention 
to consideration of radical and semi-socialist measures 
typified by the unlamented McNary-Haugen bill. So- 
called farmer-relief legislation almost certainly will be 
limited to the comparatively harmless establishment of 
a lying-in hospital for co-operative marketing schemes. 
It is already assured that the administration will not 
permit itself to become involved in the actual painting 
of any variety of mutual benefit price-raising rain- 
bow, 

No Congress, however, wholly succeeds in holding a 
straight course, and this one will be no exception. 
There will be fool bills, many of which will make head- 
way and some of whieh will in one way or another 
affect the bread industries. Flour milling will no 
doubt come in for its share of attention, and there 
will be specters walking and alarums from within and 
without. Tedium will be relieved and, in the end, 
probably no harm will be done. 

Meanwhile, it will be wise policy for millers to 
formulate a definite plan of action at Washington. 
For the first time they have direct, capable and highly 
effective representation, backed by a degree of unity 
of thought and action never before present in this in- 
dustry. They are in position to give intelligent aid 
in such constructive and helpful legislation as may 
be contemplated, and to oppose with force and vigor 
measures which seem to threaten their reasonable in- 
terests. 

Their success in doing these things depends, how- 
ever, upon their acting as a unit and invariably 
through the organization which they have provided for 
the purpose. If they return to the former scatter fire 
method of writing to their political representatives at 
Washington on all occasions and in support of a 
variety of causes, they will greatly weaken the effec- 
tiveness of the direct representation which.they have 
so long wished to possess. In a word, having engaged 
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and empowered a spokesman, they should give him a 
chance to speak. 

It would be wise and proper at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Federation for its members and direc- 
tors to decide on broad lines what position they desire 
to be taken on all matters likely to be the subject of 
legislation or administrative action at Washington 
within the next few months. Having so stated their 
position, they should then leave direction of the cam- 
paign to the responsible officers and executive com- 
mittee, limiting their own activities to giving aid when 
aid is needed and called for. 

It is only in this way that milling can establish 
itself at Washington in a position comparable with 
that of other great industries. Heretofore, millers 
have been ineffective through lack of organization and 
leadership. They now have both, and should use them 
to gain the respect and advantage which scattering 
effort heretofore has denied them. 





CREDITS AND FAIR TRADE 
LSEWHERE in this issue appears a communica- 
tion from J. De Boer, Holland correspondent of 

The Northwestern Miller, conveying the suggestion 
made by a number of Dutch flour importers and agents 
that the United States government should require re- 
vision of the discriminatory duty on flour as prelim- 
inary to any further extension of government or com- 
mercial credits to Germany. Especial reference is 
made to a new loan which is now in process of nego- 
tiation. 

The suggestion is an interesting one. So far as 
The Northwestern Miller is aware, no commercial or 
trade advantage has heretofore been exacted in con- 
nection with loans to the nations of Europe. On the 
contrary, vast funds have been advanced with regard 
only to the character of security offered, while almost 
every country, at the moment of receiving funds, has 
been engaged in active effort to promote its own in- 
terests at the expense of America. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in a recent ad- 
dress, emphasized the immense toll taken from con- 
sumers in this country by great combinations, under 
government patronage, which extort outrageous prices 
for rubber, coffee, sugar and various other commodi- 
ties which we necessarily import. He asserted that 
continuance of this commercial buccaneering ultimate- 
ly would force this country to adopt measures of re- 
prisal by finding means to secure like prices for our 
exports of European necessities. 

Would it not be simpler and fully as effective to 
seek this same result by embodying a condition of fair 
trade in our exports of credits? They are, in fact, 
easily controlled, whereas conducting a trade war by 
enhancing prices on exported commodities would be 
difficult, if not impossible. It is obviously contrary 
to both political and commercial good sense that 
American credits should be employed, even indirectly, 
to America’s disadvantage. 

The matter of revenue tariffs, both in Germany 
and elsewhere, is a question to be decided by each 
nation for itself, and, unless directly discriminated 
against, no other nation has any right of protest. 
There is, however, a proper question if American 
credits should be continued to countries which make 
no secret of their policy of preventing entrance of 
American manufactured goods by discriminatory 
duties. 


———_ 


THE STATURE OF ANANIAS 

HE Russian Soviet, said a recent cable, has or- 

dered a new estimate of grain crops, because of 
evidence that previous figures were exaggerated as 
much as twenty per cent. The dispatch gave no hint 
as to what percentage of exaggeration will be con- 
tained in the revision, nor if it will be upward or 
downward. This, it may be assumed, is a secret which 
will remain locked in the hearts of the Soviet mathe- 
maticians. 

No day is complete if its market news fails to 
contain something of the mystery and romance of 
Russian harvests and of the amount of grain available 
for export. The wheat crop may be something less 
and the rye crop something more than the seven hun- 
dred million bushels previously estimated, or they may 
be quite the other way about. The 1924 total may be 
doubled and the total yield of bread grains reach the 
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unbelievable total of a billion, four hundred and odd 
million bushels; or the bushels may be greater or fewer 
in amounts represented by adding or striking off 
ciphers. It is all not so much a matter of logic as 
of faith—or what have you? 

Within a recent day, the Bucharest market was 
reported demoralized by weekly shipments of one hun- 
dred thousand tons of grain from Russia, but world 
prices strengthened on lack of offers of Danube wheat. 
This strength was tempered by low quotations from 
Germany, believed to reflect availability of additional 
supplies from Russia. The latter’s wheat surplus for 
export was reported newly reckoned at from forty to 
two hundred and forty million bushels, taking no ac- 
count of the usually large, sometimes complete, dis- 
appearance before it reaches port. On another day, 
vice versa became a weak phrase to use in describing 
the changed state of rumor. 

Not long ago, an American miller entertained an 
intelligent Russian traveler, an economist and evident- 
ly in immediate contact with the Soviet administra- 
tion. He exhibited extensive data covering Russian 
production, data which he stated came from the most 
authentic peasant-grower sources. His interested host, 
seeking information, diplomatically questioned the ex- 
actness of the figures, pointing out how taxes, threats 
of expropriation and other facts might inject a certain 
amount of bias into peasant reports. “Ah,” was the 
ready reply, “the bureau is of the most exact; we have 
found the coefficient of mendacity.” 

It is, perhaps, that some things are better done in 
Russia. American enlightenment takes statistics dully 
at their face. Our philosophy of facts has not reached 
the refinement of reckoning the averages by which 
figures lie and liars figure. It is possible that we are 
yet to develop a science of neomathematics, that in 
this Soviet generation we may scratch a Russian and 
find a logarithm. 


“THE MEDAL OF GOLD” 

; mew most important current contribution to flour 

milling history and entitled to high rank in the 
literature of the industry is “The Medal of Gold,” 
written by William C, Edgar, formerly editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, with co-operation of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. While its text is chiefly a record of 
the founding and remarkable development of America’s 
greatest milling enterprise, so closely is the story 
interwoven with the industry as a whole that in a 
larger sense it is a history of threescore years of mill- 
ing progress. . 

The author has employed a simple and straight- 
forward method in his narrative, but this is so illu- 
mined by the broad knowledge gained by him in forty 
years of intimate association with milling and by his 
close association with the men of whom he writes, that 
the subject is given life and animation usually absent 
from mere historical record. It is throughout apparent 
that, while research doubtless was made to insure 
accuracy in dates and particulars, the larger part 
of the narrative is personal recollection set down with 
sympathy and understanding. Thus, what would oth- 
erwise be a story of commercial success is presented 
with a background of contact and association which 
gives it both absorbing interest and literary value. 

It is said of Mr. James S. Bell, the great miller 
and great gentleman who contributed a lifetime of 
service to the Washburn Crosby Co., that he was less 
concerned with making money than he was interested 
in making men. This interest has, probably uncon- 
sciously, largely guided all of those who have risen to 
positions of responsibility and authority in the organi- 
zation. It has, however, through something which may 
be described as metonymy of action, by the develop- 
ment of men won also commercial success and material 
reward, 

As the story of its founding and advancement is 
told in “The Medal of Gold,” the thought suggests 
itself that the subtitle might have read “a story of 
industrial altruism” instead of “a story of industrial 
achievement.” No doubt the principals of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. would be first to dispute this. Yet 
it is only by commercial successes built, like its own, 
upon the foundation of honor, integrity and industry, 
that American idealism is made possible. In this kind 
of industrial achievement rests the hope of our national 
altruism as a living force. 































The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Nov. 8 Nov. 10 

Nov. 7 Oct. 31 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...262,809 285,508 220,545 235,615 
St. Paul ...... 12,747 13,680 8,604 15,650 
Duluth-Superior 29,180 27,055 21,200 22,950 
Outside mills*..220,281 286,234 278,321 221,973 





Totals . 625,017 612,477 528,570 496,188 


SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..129,247 124,721 124,558 119,265 





Wichita ....... 29,274 30,347 63,007 34,170 
Saline ..cccees 27,638 26,680 32,126 18,510 
St. Joseph 26, oe 40,884 41,289 33,370 
Omaha ....... 22,301 23,665 25,040 


Outside millsf.. 186, 327 198,485 285,323 218,170 














Totals . -417,344 443,418 559,968 448,525 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ..... 32,600 40,900 36,100 48,400 
Outsidet . 50,300 48,900 49,100 40,900 
Toledo ...0200% 40,900 36,500 42,700 35,600 
Outside{ . 44,655 47,317 72,632 57,350 
Indianapolis .. ..cee seeces 13,989 10,740 
Southeast ..... 99,055 107,578 110,242 129,925 
Totals . - 267,410 281,195 324,763 322,915 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,206 27,966 35,840 62,915 
Seattle ........ 27,366 28,674 18,348 42,330 
‘lacoma ...... 49,992 37,107 23,054 64,955 
Totals .-105,564 93,747 77,242 150,200 
Buffalo ....... 205,948 223,760 188,390 128,310 
GSORMO ccccccs 38,000 38,000 34,000 38,000 
Milwaukee .... 9,000 8,000 6,000 4,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily pn six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Nov. 8 Nov. 10 
Nov. 7 Oct. 31 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...... 50 55 39 41 
Bt. Path .cccccees 58 62 39 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 79 73 57 62 
Outside mills* ... 74 67 70 65 
Average ..... 60 61 62 58 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 85 82 83 79 
WeRte ccccccies 44 46 80 50 
rer 61 59 69 40 
St. Joseph ....... 55 86 87 70 
QMBRA cescsccces 68 81 86 108 
Outside millst 49 53 77 66 
Average ..... 59 62 80 69 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
ee Pee 51 64 56 96 
Outsidet ....... 58 56 57 53 
PONGSS 2 cccicccces 85 76 89 74 
Outsidef ....... 65 66 67 64 
Indianapolis ..... e% a 2 70 64 
Southeast ........ 65 65 76 64 
Average ..... 64 63 69 68 
PACIFIC COAST— 
a See 45 45 57 85 
Seattle .....scece 52 @ 54 35 80 
TAOOMS .ccscccces 88 65 40 96 
Average ..... 61 55 45 87 
BEE wavcccecas 87 94 79 77 
CD ccsceceds 95 95 85 95 
Milwaukee ....... 75 67 50 38 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT USED IN PERU 
Lima, Perv, Oct. 15.—Local mills are 
kept very busy with orders on hand. 
They are now making a good quality 
flour, principally from Australian wheat. 
It has been found that the latter is of 
satisfactory character, and considerable 
quantities of it have been purchased. 
Recently a cargo arrived from Geelong 
in a sailing ship, having taken 81 days 
on the voyage. On arrival the wheat was 
in excellent condition, weighing 65 lbs 
to the bushel and having a moisture con- 
tent of 11.09 per cent. 
F. Larxey. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at 
option markets, in cents per bushel 









Domestic Demand.—With all the éclat of the first robin of spring, the 
croaking raven of inventory time has made its appearance in the flour mar- 


reads one account of the week’s situation, “is really 
looked for until January, when the inventory taking 
period is over.” From now until that epochal time 
the term is one that may be expected to figure gloom- 
ily in most reports of the flour market. 

The past week has been exceptionally dull. Firm- 
ness in wheat should have induced a fair amount of 
buying, but the trade is stubbornly bearish. Heavy 
bookings made in September for delivery up to Jan. 1 
deaden the interest of most buyers, and those not so 
situated are content to fill their current needs on breaks. Small lots are 
going to regular distributors of established brands, and this largely consti- 
tutes the current business. Bakers are not active in the market. 

Export .Trade.—Flour business abroad is even more dull, comparatively, 
than domestic business. ‘The recent flurry in the direction of Latin America 
appears to be spent. European buyers are disconcertingly bearish. A live- 
lier interest, however, is being displayed concerning second clears. Fair 
sales have been made in the Northwest to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent within the past few days, with the result that supplies have been con- 
siderably depleted. Mills of the north Pacific Coast report that the recent 
improvement in oriental demand has not held. Only a very cheap flour is 
wanted there, and the manufacture of it at present wheat prices appears im- 
possible. 

Production.—In all milling centers except the north Pacific Coast a 
steady decline in flour production from the September peak is evident from 
current output figures. Activity, however, is about on a par with that of 
1924 at this period, the average percentage of operation to capacity being 
well above 60. Shipping instructions are rapidly depleting bookings in most 
quarters, but mills in the Northwest are finding difficulty in obtaining a satis- 
tactory volume of directions. 

Flour Prices—There is practically no change from a week ago in the gen- 
eral level of flour prices. 

Wheat.—Last week’s wheat market was under the influence of critical 
conditions in Canada, where a quarter or more of the crop is believed to be 
still in shock, with prospects of a large part of it going through the winter 
unthreshed. Southern hemisphere crops are still in the critical period, with 
prospects not quite up to those of a few weeks ago. Wheat last week held 
modest gains in the futures markets, Minneapolis December closing about 3c 
higher than on the previous Saturday. 

Milifeed—The millfeed market continues strong, with prices practically 
unchanged from those of a week ago. Most of the current movement is in 
mixed cars for prompt shipment. 


ket. “No activity,” 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Enea., Nov. 10.—(Special Cable)—Resellers are dominating the 
market, which is steady but slow. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 43@ 
44s ($7.28@7.45 bbl) November, 43s 6d@44s 6d ($7.37@7.54 bbl) December, 
exports 40s 9d@41s ($6.90@6.95 bbl) November, 41s 6d ($7.03 bbl) Decem- 
ber-January. ‘here are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. Australians 
are 39s ($6.61 bbl) December-January and 40s ($6.78 bbl) on passage, 
American low grade 27s 6d@28s 6d (34.66@4.83 bbl) and Argentine 23s 9d 
($4.02 bbl). Home milled straight run is equal to 39s 6d ($6.69 bbl), c.i.f. 

Hamburg.—tThe market is inactive. Business is only possible in spot 
parcels. Forward offers are too dear. Canadian exports are $8.15@8.30 per 
100 kilos ($7.26@7.39 bbl), November, and English Manitobas 34@35s ($7.33 
@7.55 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—A strong tone is prevalent in the market. There is an im- 
proving demand for home and Belgian flours, but Americans are neglected, 
owing to high prices. Kansas top patents are $9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.20 bbl), 
and straights $8.40 ($7.48 bbl). ‘There are some sales of Canadian exports at 
$7.90 per 100 kilos ($7.04 bbl). Home milled is selling at $7.50 ($6.68 bbl), 
delivered. 

Copenhagen.—The market is very quiet. 
100 kilos ($7.93 bbl). 


Canadian exports are $8.90 per 


L. F. Brozrxman. 





Argentine Crop Prospects 


Buenos Ares, Argentina, Nov. 10.—(Special Cable)—The former favor- 
able reports regarding crops in Argentina hold good. Prospects for them are 
very bright, as weather conditions are normal. Refreshing rains have aided the 
growth of the grain, while the weather has been such as to allow the crops to 
ripen satisfactorily. Shipments of grain from Argentina have been small. 


WHEAT 


Chicago Minne 


Nov. Dec. May Dec. 
4 145% 146% 
147% 


147% 
146 
145% 
144% 
145% 
St. Lx 
Dec. 
156 
156 ¥ 
155 % 
1555 % 
151% 
155% 


Duluth 


Minn: 
Dec. 





4 7 77% 
Si ccccss 81 87% 77% 
Coccccce 80% 86% 76% 
Toccscss 80% 86% 78% 
Do qeceee 80% 86 3% 76% 
BO .ccses 80 % 86% 76% 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis Duh 

Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
4 258% 258% 
, 258% 
255% 257% 257% 
254 255% 
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254 254% 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat { 
per 100 Ibs: 








Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s retu 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 31, 
United States, Canada and the Unit« 
dom, and the supply on passage for | 
also the stocks of corn and of oats 
the United States and Canada, wit 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Changes 
Week from 
ending pre- 


Wheat— Oct. 31 vious we: 
United States*.. 49,651 —1,199 
United Statest.. 2,743 +466 
CAREER cccecres 76,239 +1,276 

TORT ink ciccs 128,633 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Wetals ov scivicns $41,400 + 2,300 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

DORE, oo cscccses 170,033 +2,843 - 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Teale ssvcccceaves 2,338 —508 
OATS—United States Bay Canada— 

Potals ..sceceovs 974 +708 


*East of Rocky el tWe 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 10. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $8.20@ 8.85 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.90@ 8.55 
Spring first clear ............ 6.95@ 7.50 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.10@ 8.75 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.50@ 8.15 
Hard winter first clear ...... 6.50@ 7.30 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.10@ 8.70 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.45@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.70@ 7.40 


4.80 
4.25 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 





Family patent 
Seattle ......... $8.00@8.40 (49's) 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft -winter wheat flour. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


1925 
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lcoumaewt 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashv 
$8.60@ 8.90 §$....@.... 8.10@ 8.60 $9.15@ 9.25 $8.70@ 9.00 $8.65@ 8 $9.20@ 9.50 $9.60@ 9.80 8.60@ 9.00 $9.25@ 
&.35@ 8.50 cvee@Mecece 7.85@ 8.10 8.85@ 9.00 8.20@ 8.65 8.15@ 8.40 8.50@ 9.00 8.35@ 9.50 8.30@ 8.60 oe @ 
6.80@ 7.10 ecco Q@eces 6.85@ 7.25 --@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.75 cece Quecee 7.50@ 8.20 7.75@ 8.15 cvseQeces coon @ 
oo @e 7.90@ 8.65 7.95@ 8.35 8.85@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 8.55@ 8.80 9.00@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.00 8.75 @ 

oe @.. 7.10@ 7.70 7.35@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.25 seeg 8.50 8.05@ 8.30 esas + 9.00 cowe @ occe 8.25@ 8.60 veo @ 

~ 6.25@ 6.60 6.65@ 6.95 oe oo Meese oe @ocee cece @. y Bde cowe@eces coeu@. soe G@ 
ers. oo Yi gl 8.25@ 8.60 os oases Tet) Petr 7.60@ 8.35 eee $.20@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.85 9.50@ 
ee --@. 7.60@ 7.85 ~ eee 7.35@ 7.70 *6. me 7.10 *7. ie “8.00 7.35@ 8.10 8.20@ 8.50 8.004 
.aeeetehes re oe 6.75@ 7.25 em iS RS RE = ERS = RS 7.00@ 7.60 .-@. 7.50G 
4.65@ 4.75 os Wes oer --@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.25 5.20@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.50 --@.. -@ 
3.80@ 4.00 -~@... -@.. -@ 4.85 weet Perr 4.40@ 4.65 -@. 4.45@ 4.50 cee Dace er 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta onnse patent SGuatenn nanteré paten 

$6.65@7.00 (49's) $6.70@7.10 (49's) $....@.... $8.45@ 8.85 $8.00@8.55 
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November 11, 1925 


CORN WILL YIELD 
3,000,000,000 BUS 


Government Crop Report for November In- 
dicates Sixth Largest Corn Crop in 
History of United States 


The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, in 
its report on the crops as of Nov. l, 
says that, with the harvesting of the late 
crops, it was found that the yields were 
much better than was expected earlier 
in the year. It is pointed out that al- 
though the harvesting of several of the 
late crops, such as corn and potatoes, is 
still likely to be affected by the weather, 
the average yield per acre of the com- 
bined crops of the United States will be 
only 0.4 per cent below the average for 
the last 10 years. 

According to the department’s esti- 
mate, the corn crop of the United States 
will pass the 3,000,000,000-bu mark for 
the sixth time in the history of the coun- 
try. A total yield of 3,013,390,000 bus 
corn is predicted, this being 20 per cent 
larger than the amount which was har- 
vested in the United States last year. 

The report discloses that most of the 
corn crop throughout the country ma- 
tured without frost damage, and that 
the drouth which it was thought had done 
such considerable damage proved to have 
been less severe in its effect than was 
anticipated, although in many of the 
plains states the loss through drouth was 
serious. Iowa is the premier corn pro- 
ducing state, and breaks all previous rec- 
ords with an indicated production of 477,- 
386,000 bus. It is stated that the quality 
of this year’s crop is somewhat above 
the average. 

The flaxseed crop promises to be the 
third largest on record, although the 
board points out that the promised yield 
of 22,332,000 bus is far below the na- 
tional consumption of the seed. The 
buckwheat crop, it is indicated, will be 
about 100,000 bus greater than it was last 
year. 

The board states that it will publish its 
final estimates of the crops of the United 
States on Dec. 16. 

Significant of the. sharp advance in 
potato prices which has been interesting 
millers for some time is the report that 
the estimated potato crop is about 108,- 
000,000 bus less than last year, with a 
rider added that this estimate is some- 
what uncertain, as much of the crop is 
still in the ground and it is impossible to 
estimate the probable loss due to damage 
by frost. 





MARTINIQUE PURCHASES MORE FLOUR 

The American vice consul in Mar- 
tinique reports a notable change in the 
amount of business obtained there by 
flour mills of the United States within the 
past year and a half. Before July, 1924, 
there were only some four United States 
mills represented in the island, but at 






present there are approximately 36 mills 
shipping flour to this market. 

In 1924, 70,000 bbls flour were import- 
ed, 7,000 more than in the previous year. 
It is estimated that the importations this 
year will total 75,000 bbls, compared with 
55,000 in 1922. This market deals most- 
ly in low grade flour, which is blended 
with patent. 


LARGE PART OF KANSAS 
CROP STILL IN STATE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A greater percent- 
age of the Kansas wheat crop remains 
unsold than was the case at this time 
a year ago, wheat receipts in Kansas City 
since July 1 indicate. Most of the grain 
held in the country is in the elevators of 
interior mills, the storage bins of which 
were filled soon after harvest. Flour sales 
fall considerably short of covering all 
of this grain. 

Receipts in ‘Kansas City to date are 
about 28,000,000 bus this year, or 43 per 
cent of the Kansas crop. At this time a 
year ago they had reached some 66,000,- 
000 bus, or 45 per cent of the 1924 crop. 
Only 68,000,000 bus were raised in the 
state this year. 

The 1925 receipts, however, included 
grain from intermountain and northwest- 
ern states that ordinarily do not ship 
here. The amount of such wheat re- 
ceived can scarcely be estimated, but it is 
known to be large. In view of this it is 
obvious that Kansas marketings have not 
been in proportion to those of last year. 
Another point that furthers this conclu- 
sion is that no important quantities have 
moved out of Kansas direct to the Gulf 
for export this year, whereas such sell- 
ing was heavy in 1924. 








ASSOCIATE BAKERS CHOOSE 
ST. LOUIS FOR CONVENTION 


Curcaco, In1r.—At a meeting of execu- 
tive committee of the Associate Bakers 
of America, held in Chicago on Nov. 2, 
it was decided to hold the, annual conven- 
tion during the spring of 1926 in St. 
Louis. At the same time a large display 
of bakers’ machinery, together with an 
operating bakery and an exhibit of bak- 
ery products, will be staged in the coli- 
seum building. This will be made an 
open exhibit, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing to the public modern practices which 
are in use in small bakeries at present. 

While the personnel of the local com- 
mittee has not yet been decided, the 
committee of the national body will con- 
sist of Eugene Lipp, Chicago, Joseph 
Poehlmann, Milwaukee, William Nicho- 
las, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charles F. 
Pfeffer, Louisville, Ky. The local com- 
mittee will also work in conjunction with 
Mr. Hoffman, president of the associa- 
tion, whose office will be at 4141 Forest 
Park Avenue, St. Louis, in carrying out 
the various details. 
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CHICAGO FLOUR MEN 
HONOR A. S. PURVES 


Cuicaco, Int., Nov. 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A homecoming dinner in honor 
of Arthur S. Purves, Chicago manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, was given 
this evening by the Chicago Flour Club. 
More than 50 members and guests were 
present, including leading representa- 
tives of the milling, flour, feed, baking 
and allied trades. 

P. P. Croarkin, chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, opened the pro- 
ceedings by calling on Jack Nelson and 
G. L. Sparks, of radio station WJJD, 
who entertained with several musical se- 
lections. V. J. Petersen acted as toast- 
master and welcomed Mr. Purves back 
to Chicago, and extended congratulations 
to him on his recent marriage. He also 
presented Mr. Purves with a chest of 
silver from those present. Mr. Purves 
responded feelingly and told of his ex- 
p riences abroad. W. C. Nichols, vice 
president of The Northwestern Miller, in 
a very interesting manner, told of the ca- 
reer of Mr. Purves when in the north- 
western mounted police, in which force 
Mr. Nichols served for some years with 
Mr. Purves. He then proceeded to tell 
of his activities in more recent years. 

Other speakers were W. N. Elwood, 
president of the Union Machinery Co., 
C. M. Yager, editor of the Modern Miller, 
Harry F. Hunter, of the Chase Bag Co., 
John I. Logan, of the Industrial Appli- 
ance Co., Robert T. Beatty, of The 
Northwestern Miller, J. W. Hicklin, pres- 
ident of the Hubbard Oven Co., K. L. 
Burns, president of the Globe Milling 
Co., A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, John M. Hart- 
ley, of Bakers Weekly, and Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, secretary of the Ameriean Bak- 
ers Association. 

Among those present were A. S. Pur- 
ves, Robert T. Beatty, W. C. Nichols, S. 
O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller; 
P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; 
V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co; 
Fred Larsen, John A. Armbruster, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen; J. W. Hicklin, 
Hubbard Oven Co; G. C. Mariner, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co; William N. Elwood, 
Union Machinery Co; Dr. F. P. Siebel, 
Siebel Institute of Technology; John EF. 
Bacon, American Miller; Charles H. 
Meyer; John W. Eckhart, John W. Eck- 
hart & Co; A. P. Husband, E. S. Wag- 
ner, Millers’ National Federation; C. W. 
Dilworth; Willis McFeely, Harry F. 
Hunter, Chase Bag Co; James P. Curry, 
Curry-Linihan Co; John I. Logan, In- 
dustrial Appliance Co; K. L. Burns, 
Globe Milling Co; John F. Benes, Lothes 
& Benes; E. A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co; Dr. H. E. Barnard, Dr. C. B. 
Morrison, American Bakers Associa- 
tion; I. K. Russell; C. C. Anthon, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; J. S. Stone, 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co; 
C. M. Yager, Harold Cotter, George L. 
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Sparks, Modern Miller; Jack Nelson, 
radio station WJJD; Frank C. Sicking- 
er; C. A. Bunnell, J. M. Farrow, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; M. D. Stone, Dr. 
M. B. Graff, Procter & Gamble Co; 
Ernest G. Dahl; I. B. Johnston, Interna- 
tional Milling Co; William. P. Ronan; 
John Reget, Jr., E. F. Weaver, Quaker 
Oats Co; W. H. Mast; V. Kolly, Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses; Frank E. Lange, 
Lange Flour Co; E. H. Allen, Allen, 
Ward & Myers; Fred W. Seyfarth; John 
M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly; R. W. 
Chapin, Chapin & Co; V. Gentilin, 
Southwestern Miller; Frank G. Somers; 
Nelson K. Reese; F. W. Richey, Colby 
Milling Co. 

A number of letters were read from 
friends who were unable to attend. 
Among these were letters from H. J. 
Pattridge, president of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., W. E. Long, of the W. E. 
Long Co., J. Faulds, of the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., W. A. Freeman, of 
the Schulze Advertising Service, L. E. 
Meyer, of Meyer’s News Service, H. L. 
Beecher, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., C. B. MacDowell, of the Bakers 
Review, J. R. Short, of the J. R. Short 
Milling Co., and A. J. Bamford, of Bak- 
ers Weekly. 

The next meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club will be held on Nov. 18 at the At- 
lantic Hotel. Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. George L. Teller, Columbus 
Laboratories, and C. F. G. Raikes, Euro- 
pean manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, will be the speakers. As_ this 
meeting will be held on the evening prior 
to the semiannual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation, a large number of 
millers will be present. A general invita- 
tion is extended to all members of the 
trade to attend, and those desiring reser- 
vations are asked to communicate with 
th: secretary, S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller, 108 South La _ Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

S. O. Wernen. 





HEAVY SNOW IN SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Temperatures re- 
main far below normal for the fall sea- 
son in the Southwest, and few sunny days 
are being experienced. Precipitation for 
the past month was 1% inches above the 
average. Most of the wheat belt is under 
a covering of snow, amounting to several 
inches in many places. 

The unusual weather conditions have 
retarded wheat growth. This will not 
cause material damage to the crop, inas- 
much as planting was finished, and in 
many ways it will probably prove help- 
ful. It also reduces sharply the amount 
of fall pasturage available, and, if it 
continues, will be a very bullish factor 
in the millfeed market. 





Of the total Russian exports of feed 
cakes in 1924, Denmark took almost 50 
per cent, or 140,000 tons. 
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DENIAL OF SALE OF 
AUNT JEMIMA MILL 


Negotiations Are Under Way, However, with 
Quaker Oats Co.—Involve More 
Than $3,000,000 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Press dispatches 
last week gave premature publicity to 
the fact that negotiations are under way 
whereby the property and business of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
may be purchased by the Quaker Oats 
Co. The transaction has not yet been 
closed, nor is it yet certain that it will be. 

Several months ago the Quaker Oats 
Co. approached officials of the Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co. with tentative offers on 
the basis of a straightout purchase for 
cash. Several conferences were held, but 
it was found impossible to agree upon a 
price, and negotiations were dropped. 
Within the past few days the discussion 
has been reopened, and has now reached 
the point where experts and the auditors 
of the bidders have undertaken a survey 
of the Aunt Jemima business. The sale, 
which is favored by a majority of Aunt 
Jemima common stock holdings, is con- 
tingent upon receiving an offer from the 
Quaker Oats Co. that it will be deemed 
advisable to submit to stockholders of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. for accept- 
ance. 

If effected, the transfer will involve a 
cash consideration in excess of $3,000,000. 

While no definite offer has been made, 
it is believed that, if the transaction 
should be consummated, the business of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. will be con- 
tinued as a branch in St. Joseph, and that 
further expansion will take place there in 
order to increase the output of the pres- 
ent products in addition to adding new 
lines. 

Inasmuch as the negotiations are only 
preliminary, no statement can be ob- 
tained as to the future personnel of the 
organization. No doubt, as far as pos- 
sible, the present organization of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. will be retained. 








SOUTH CALIFORNIA BAKERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS TO UNITE 


Los Anoeres, Cat.—Plans for the for- 
mation of a strong organization, to be 
known as the Southern California Bak- 
ers’ Association, replacing the present 
two separate bodies of wholesale and re- 
tail bakers, were outlined at the annual 
banquet of the Southern California Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association held on Nov. 4 
at the Los Angeles Creamery banquet 
hall. 

The entire baking industry of southern 
California, including wholesalers, retail- 
ers and representatives of the allied 
trades, was represented at the affair, 
which was a success in every way. B. E. 
Butler, president of the association, act- 
ed as chairman during the short speaking 
program which followed dinner. 

The plans for the new association were 
brought out in various addresses, all of 
which stressed the need for close co- 
operation between the component parts 
of the industry. The organization will 
probably be definitely launched shortly 
after Jan. 1, with approximately 600 
members. Present plans provide for the 
allied trades affiliating with the organi- 
zation in the capacity of associate mem- 
bers. 

William Francis Ireland, secretary- 
manager of the retail and wholesale bak- 
ers’ associations, brought out the vital 
necessity of a combined organization in 
his talk. He outlined his plans for the 
establishment of a credit bureau to be 
operated in conjunction with the new as- 
sociation for the protection of the whole- 
sale bakers and the allied trades. More 
social events, active participation in com- 
munity affairs and other activities were 
also suggested by Mr. Ireland as a means 
of strengthening the organization. 





CALIFORNIA SANITARY LAW UPHELD 

Los Ancetrs, Car.—The legality of the 
take-back section of the sanitary law was 
upheld last week in southern California 
courts, according to William Francis Ire- 
land, secretary-manager of the southern 
California wholesale and retail bakers’ 
associations, who has been conducting a 
concentrated campaign for strict en- 
forcement of the law. 
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Four test cases resulted in the convic- 
tion and fining of the defendants, who 
were arrested at the instigation of Mr. 


Ireland and his associates. Violations 
of the sanitary law have practically 
ceased during the past few weeks, and 
the bakers’ associations are convinced 
that no further convictions will be neces- 
sary to enforce the law. 


GOVERNMENT REVIEW OF 
WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture the world wheat 
markets are now faced with the problem 
of adjusting the prices of grain from 
the basis of a comparatively short crop 
to that of a larger one. Last year, mar- 
kets had to be adjusted to the prospect 
of an 11 per cent reduction in the crops 
of the world outside of Russia, whereas 
this season they have to be adjusted to 
an increase of 9 per cent in the northern 
hemisphere, with fairly good crops in 
prospect in the southern hemisphere and 
an exportable surplus in Russia. Other 
factors in the situation are the changes 
in old wheat stocks, which were large last 
year and small this year, and in the rye 
crop, which last year was 20 per cent 
less than the year before and this year is 
39 per cent larger. 

The fact that Europe, outside of Rus- 
sia, is estimated to have 282,000,000 bus 
more wheat and 271,000,000 bus more rye 
than last year does not indicate that the 
imported requirements of those countries 
will be reduced to that extent. Past ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the pos- 
session of more grain, together with low- 
er prices, tends to encourage greater 
consumption. Between 1923 and 1924, for 
example, European production, outside 
of Russia, decreased 206,000,000 bus 
wheat and 171,000,000 bus rye, whereas 
the decrease in imports of wheat amount- 
ed to only about 65,000,000 bus wheat, in- 
cluding flour. Reports from Europe for 
this year already indicate that the do- 
mestic grain is slow in coming to market, 
and that some countries have imported in 
the first two months of the season more 
grain than they imported last year in the 
same period. The quality of wheat has 
been damaged somewhat by rains during 
the harvest season, and it is reported 
from both Germany and Austria that 
hard wheats are to be imported to mix 
with their low gluten wheats. Further- 
more, the reduction in prices in surplus 
European producing countries is retard- 
ing exports from those countries. Rus- 
sian exports for the first two months of 
the year are disappointing to Russian ex- 
pectations. 

The United States has already export- 
ed nearly 40,000,000 bus wheat, compared 
with 93,000,000 in the same period last 
year, from a total supply of 784,000,000 
bus, compared with 979,000,000 last year. 
Considering the estimates of the sup- 
plies of wheat by classes, it is apparent 
that, excepting durum and some white 
wheat on the Pacific Coast, there is very 
little available for export after meeting 
our usual domestic requirements and our 
fairly constant foreign flour trade. 








NASHVILLE GRAIN MAN 
SELLS HIS BUSINESS 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—S. S. Kerr, who 
has been a successful grain operator in 
this market for a number of years, has 
sold his business and warehouse here to 
the Moon-Bennett Grain Co. It is re- 
ported that the sum involved was $36,000. 

The Moon-Bennett Grain Co., which 
was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000, is headed by Fred J. 
Moon and J. C. Bennett, Jr., and is com- 
posed of well-known young men in the 
local trade. 

Mr. Kerr will continue in business, de- 
voting special attention to transactions 
in wheat, but will handle his trade 
through another elevator. 





FLOUR BROKER KILLED 

Battimore, Mp.—Lewis J. Lederer, of 
Lederer Bros., flour and grain commis- 
sion, who recently sustained a fracture 
of the skull by being knocked down by 
an automobile while on his way to busi- 
ness, died without regaining conscious- 
ness on the morning of Nov. 7. Mr. 
Lederer was 68 years old. He succeeded 
the late S. P. Thompson in business, and 


was regarded as one of the most success- 
ful men in the trade. 

At a special meeting of the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, President 
Mears announced the death of Mr. Led- 
erer and appointed William C. Scott, 
Walter F. Macneal, T. Murray May- 
nadier and J. A. Manger to represent 
the exchange at the funeral. 





MILLING COMPANY WINS SUIT 

Evansvitte, Inp—The Kelsay-Burns 
Milling Co., the plant of which here was 
burned last year, has won a suit brought 
against it by the Dixie Portland Flour 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., for failure to deliv- 
er 18,000 bbls flour contracted for be- 
fore the fire. The jury held that the de- 
fendant company was not liable to pro- 
duce something it did not possess owing 
to a contingency over which it had no 
control. 


SAYS MERGERS’ OVERHEAD 
COSTS ARE TOO LARGE 


Ba.trmore, Mp.— Sydney Anderson 
was the principal speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry which was held here 
at the Hotel Rennert on Nov. 4. 

He took as his subject the probable 
effects of the threatened large bakery 
merger upon the small baker. To the 
great comfort and satisfaction of all 
present, he proved conclusively that 
those who had only small overhead ex- 
penses to keep up had little to fear from 
those who had enormous ones. 

The attendance at the meeting, which 
was presided over by Anton Hagel, 
president of the association, was large. 








DR. SAMUEL DICKIE DIES 
OF HEART FAILURE 


Cuicaco, I1r1.—Dr. Samuel Dickie, 
president emeritus of Albion (Mich.) 
College, and father of Brockway Dickie, 
secretary of the Union Steel Products 
Co., died suddenly from a heart attack 
on Nov. 5. He retired the evening be- 
fore, apparently in the best of health. 

Dr. Samuel Dickie was nationally 
known as an educator and orator. He 
graduated from Albion College in 1872, 
and for the following four years was 
superintendent of schools at Hastings, 
Mich. In 1877, he returned to Albion 
to become professor of mathematics and 
astronomy, and for 10 years remained 
in that capacity. In 1901 he was made 
president of Albion College, and was the 
head of this institution until 1921, when 
he retired. 

Dr. Dickie was also a very prominent 
figure in prohibition circles, and but for 
the fact that he was born in Canada, he 
would have been the candidate of the 
Prohibition party for president at sev- 
eral elections. He was chairman of the 
Prohibition party for many years, and 
his reputation as a speaker on the sub- 
ject was great. 

He was also very active in local civic 
affairs, and served as mayor of Albion 
in 1896 and 1897. He was also keenly 
interested in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Dr. Dickie had been a member 
of the board of directors of the Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank of Albion 
since its organization in 1893. When the 
Albion Chamber of Commerce was re- 
organized two years ago, he was elected 
to the board of directors and became its 
first president. 

Dr. Dickie was born in Burford town- 
ship, Ont., June 6, 1851. His parents 
were natives of Scotland, coming to 
America when young. On Dec. 22, 1872, 
he married Miss Mary Brockway. The 
widow, three daughters and a son sur- 
vive. 





EXCHANGE ADOPTS AMENDMENTS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—At a special election 
on Nov. 3, members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange adopted three amendments to 
its rules, which closely follow those re- 
cently adopted by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The first proposition adopted 
was that of permitting nonresident mem- 
bers of the exchange to vote by mail, the 
second gave authority to the board of 
directors to establish, upon 10 hours’ no- 
tice, a limit to the fluctuations of the 
option market, and the third established 


a business conduct committee. 
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SAYS FEED OFFICIALS 
SHOULD BE AIDED 


President of Millers’ Federation Urges (o. 
operation with Feed Control Officials 
Fiber Content of Gray Shorts Fixed 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, sets fort) 
in a recent bulletin issued by the Federa. 
tion the results of the meeting of the 
Association of Feed Control (Officials 
which was held at the Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 29-30. 

Mr. Anderson states that after much 
discussion, during which the tide of bat. 
tle was reversed three times, the follow- 
ing standards for spring and winter 
wheat feeds were finally fixed: 


SPRING WHEAT 








Maximu» fiber 

8s idard 

I cen 

Standard middlings ................. 95 
Wheat mixed feed ................ 9.5 
WOOF BSGGRINGS ccc cccscesceccces. 6.0 
ne At an ewbaee6 abo 66's.e nd * bae40 96 4.0 
DO SED CESaayckcee sO eet een bese 15 


WINTER WHEAT 
Red or brown shorts .............. 1.5 


WORMS MRM GORE sckcce cc cseweccs. 8.5 
GEGP GUOTTE cow cceceseccevccsceces. 6.0 
White shorts, or white middlings.. 3.5 
Ba GD 0-0.6.'5 60 06604 0.66-6565- 63.0000 1.5 

While no statement was made }y the 


officials representing the states of ‘l'exas 
and Kansas, which have heretofore main- 
tained a maximum fiber standard of 5.5 
per cent for gray shorts, it is be'ieved 
that the officials of these states w:'! ac- 
cept the official standard of 6.0 per cent 
established by the association anc that 
substantial uniformity will be main‘ «ined 
in the enforcement of these stan<lards 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Anderson says he believes thiit the 
standard established for gray shorts will 
be acceptable to mills, and will not en- 
tail any modification of their present 
milling procedure. He feels that the 
Federation, during the meeting, «stab- 
lished cordial relations with the fec:| of- 
ficials, and he urges members of the Fed- 
eration to do all that is in their power to 
co-operate with these officials, not only 
in order that they may be law-alh ding 
citizens, but in order that this feeling of 
good will may be maintained. 

Those representing the Federation at 
the meeting were: Sydney Anderson; A. 
R. Kinney, chairman, and G. W. Zicbold, 
a member of the Federation committee 
on feedstuffs; Professor Harry Snyder 
and Dr. E. E. Werner, technical adviser 
to the Federation. In anticipation of 
this meeting, Dr. Werner, in colla)ora- 
tion with Professor Snyder, had done a 
large amount of work in bringing to- 
gether data supporting the position w hich 
the Federation had theretofore take): for 
a maximum fiber standard of 6.5 per 
cent for gray shorts. 


GULF PORTS CONTROVERSY 
REOPENED BY COMMISSION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has grante« the 
petition of New Orleans interests for the 
reopening of the Galveston-New Or!cans 
rate case. Time and place for a new 
hearing was not set. 

In the first hearing, the Commi-sion 
decided that railroad rates on grain, 
grain products and other commoi ‘ies, 
moving either for export or coasi\vise 
traffic, were unduly preferential to \ew 
Orleans and prejudicial to Galvesion. 
An attempt was made to remedy ‘his 
by establishing a definite relationshi;) of 
rates from points in the Southwest to the 
two ports. New Orleans protested, «on- 
tending that the new schedule would di- 
vert a great amount of traffic to Galves- 
ton, and that that port frequently ©x- 
perienced congestion, even when the old 
rates were in effect. 








LARGE FIRE AT SEATTLE 
Seatrtz, Wasu.—Fire destroyed ‘he 
Great Northern elevator at Smith Cove, 
Seattle, on Nov. 6, together with tie 
screenings mill of the Centennial M'!! 
Co., which contained 1,500 tons scre«!- 
ings and had four box cars full at t¢ 
plant’s siding. The fire also burned the 
plant of the Northwest Magnesite (o. 
and the total loss was estimated at $29°,- 
000. The elevator has not been used for 
grain storage for some years. The cause 

of the fire has not been determined. 
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From an address delivered by Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, at a meeting of the 
Association of Feed Control Officials in 
Washington, D. C., on Oct. 29. 


be carried around on a pillow and 

spoken of in a hushed tone of voice 
by millers, it is’the subject of chemical 
standards for mill products. Inasmuch 
as I am a novice in the milling game and 
without technical knowledge of chemis- 
try or of milling I can only approach the 
subject on the theory that fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Neverthe- 
less, I think I have some qualification and 
perhaps some right to address a body 
of feed control officials specially charged 
with the regulation of the sale of mill- 
feeds. 

For 14 years my contacts have been 
largely political rather than commercial. 
I have had a little to do with legislation 
under which many of the existing fed- 
eral definitions and standards for agri- 
cultural and food commodities have been 
erected. I have had many contacts, per- 
sonal, political and commercial, with the 
officials who have developed and who en- 
force these standards. It has not been 
my experience that these men were try- 
ing to destroy industry or unnecessarily 
interfere with the freedom of competi- 
tion. I think it is fair to say that, so far 
as the milling industry is concerned, 
there seems to have been constant evi- 
dence of their desire to appreciate the 
mechanical and commercial difficulties 
with which the miller is confronted and 
to make allowance for the variables ex- 
isting in the business which he is unable 
to control. 

The making of standards is essentially 
a legislative function, and as a legislator 
I can, I think, appreciate the point of 
view and the attitude of mind of the en- 
forcement official in the erection of stand- 
ards. In my contacts with regulatory 
officials I have found them to be honest, 
hard working men, devoted to the public 
interest, who take themselves and their 
jobs seriously. I do not flatter you un- 
duly when I say that I believe you are as 
intelligent and as honest as we are. 
After all, this is a gentleman’s game and 
it is not necessary for either of us to be- 
lieve the other is dealing from the bot- 
tom of the deck or concealing some un- 
identified aces about his person. 

The Millers’ National Federation may 
appear to have been opposed to chemical 
standards. This illusion has arisen from 
the deep-seated dislike and distaste for 
laws, rules and regulations, which exists 
in all of us when confronted with the 
impossibility of complying even in spite 
of our best will and effort. The miller’s 
struggle to place himself in the position 
of a law-abiding and law-complying citi- 
zen may have given you the impression 
that he is opposed to all standards, when 
he is merely opposed to the unfair posi- 
tion in which some of the present stand- 
ards have placed him. If my personal 
opinion is worth anything, I want to be 
of record in saying that where standards 
can be agreed upon, when they can be 
based upon chemical or physical con- 
stants within the possibility of the manu- 
facturer, when they make due allowance 
for the variables in raw materials and 
in manufacturing equipment and effi- 
ciency, they frequently help rather than 
hinder, and they always are constructive, 
since they interpose themselves between 
fair and unfair competitive tactics. 
Much of the industrial progress which 
we have seen in recent years is predicat- 
ed upon forms of standardization and 
simplification. 

The miller does not want or stand for 
manipulation or adulteration any more 
than you do. Public confidence in the 
quality and uniformity of product is 
his greatest asset, but he is opposed to 
standards which are impossible to com- 
ply with. Standards which are unen- 
forceable only place the honest manufac- 
turer at a disadvantage with a dishonest 
competitor. Competition is keen in the 
milling business, and this competition 
necessarily requires that standards shall 
permit the maintenance of competitive 
relationships and shall not 
est manufacturer at a dis. 


[' there is any subject which needs to 


vantage. 


ut the hon- © 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


President Anderson on the Miller’s Attitude 
Toward Standards 


The definitions, both for flour and 
feeds, are quite correct in conception, as 
also in their details. The miller is in 
fact a mechanician and his functions are 
those of aggregation, separation and dis- 
tribution. He cannot specify the physi- 
cal or chemical characteristics of his raw 
material. as does the buyer of steel or 
other fabricated products. Frequently, 
if not always, he can but take the 
variable raw material and assemble it in- 
to what he calls a blend, from which he 
endeavors to obtain a product, not for 
chemical identification marks alone, al- 
though I am told that they have great 
value, but his constant endeavor is to im- 
part to his product certain characteris- 
tics, desirable to the user. 

Now, the baker who makes one sort 
of bread wants quite different charac- 
teristics from another baker who makes 
another kind of bread. The southern 
housewife who wants to make biscuits, 
hot bread, wouldn’t like either of the 
above any more than would the cake or 
pie baker, not to speak of the manufac- 
turer of bookbinders’ paste, who perhaps 
also has notions as to what constitutes 
character in flour. The miller tries to 
give to each of them what he wants. In 
part, at least, he must succeed, for com- 
petition is keen and each buyer insists, 
quite properly, that he is most important. 
Doubtless you know these things better 
than I do. 

I am told that gluten or protein quan- 
tity must ever be considered in relation 
to its quality. I know that the miller 
buys wheats by protein content, I know 
that he pays a premium for low mois- 
ture in wheat, I- know that elevator men 
blend more or less indiscriminately, and 
from this glomerate—I am tempted to 
say crazy quilt—of conditions and con- 
tradictions the miller endeavors and suc- 
ceeds in making a product which is char- 
acteristic for the purposes of its utiliza- 
tion. At times he must’ sacrifice, with 
full consent of the purchaser, protein 
quantity for gluten quality. To do this 
he varies his wheat blend to secure bak- 
ing characteristics at the expense of 
chemical standards. At other times he 
must compromise for the sake of making 
a low ash for the man who wants it, when 
in fact he could make a better flour by 
having the ash a little higher. The mod- 
ern flour buyer knows what he wants, 
and the miller must make it. 

I reiterate that all of these just de- 
mands of the flour purchasers must be 
and are met by the intelligent miller by 
intelligent blending of wheats. If I now 
add that many of more or less prosper- 
ous southwestern millers grind both hard 
and soft wheats, either in different units 
or in #he same mill, I believe I have laid 
some premises, offered some explanation, 
as to this apparent opposition to chemi- 
cal standards for mill products. Gen- 
tlemen, I claim justification in self-de- 
fense. 

You are interested in feeds, many dif- 
ferent kinds of them, and in their identi- 
fication, classification and standardiza- 
tion. So are we. Ours is not a mixed 
feed. Although treated as a stepchild, 
as was for many years the cottonseed, al- 
though termed offal, we have learned, 
with great assistance from you, that in 
its class it is unique, of great value, and 
should -be treated with more deference 
and respect than it has received in the 
past. If, however, you have done me the 
courtesy to follow what I have said be- 
fore, you will see with me the impossibil- 
ity of precise chemical constants. 

Admitting that fiber can be and usually 
is distributed in mill products in ac- 
cordance with the definition you have 
given us, the miller cannot at the same 
time, in view of the variables I have 
spoken of, distribute the protein and fat 
which are inherently intermingled with 
the fiber, because he cannot separate 
these elements from the fiber as they ex- 
ist in the products. He must distribute 
fiber in accordance with the definition, 
and let protein and fat chips fall where 
they may. If it were possible in milling 
operations for the miller to separate 
fiber, fat and protein as such and re- 
distribute them in the feeds, he would 
truly be a manufacturer, and it would 
be possible for him to set up and ad- 
here to chemical standards for millfeeds. 


I realize with you that a standard, 
for such a product as ours, which is not 
burdensome cannot be truly termed a 
standard. To be effective and useful it 
must be burdensome. The burden, how- 
ever, must be reasonable and within the 
physical capability of the animal. 

The enforcement of standards costs 
something, particularly if it requires 
structural changes or modifications of es- 
tablished milling procedure. This cost in 
the last analysis is not borne by the miller; 
it is passed on to the consumer. You 
may have had a contrary view, but we 
have not been wholly unmindful of the 
fact that we, also, have some obligation 
to the consumer. We deal with him every 
day. His satisfaction is not only our aim 
but our greatest asset. The statement 
that “The customer is always right” is 
not a mere epigram, it is a sound rule of 
business conduct; and in my opinion the 
necessity of maintaining the continuous 
satisfaction of the customer has been, is, 
and always will be a greater influence in 
the maintenance of standards, of qual- 
ity and fair dealing, than all the laws, 
rules and regulations that ever have been 
or ever will be adopted. 

The Millers’ National Federation is 
not opposed to standards. It has no ob- 
jection to defining, identifying and 
standardizing any or all of its products, 
as those products must be made to com- 
ply with the wishes and needs of the 
trade, but if we are to have standards 
it is not unreasonable to ask—it is per- 
haps not beyond our right to demand— 
standards that we can live under and 
work under; standards which do not 
penalize the honest or advantage the dis- 
honest; standards which permit us to be 
law-abiding and law-complying citizens; 
standards that have due regard for vari- 
ables in raw materials and competitive 
conditions which are beyond the control 
of the miller. 


TWO LOS ANGELES CAKE 
BAKERS FORM MERGER 


Los Anceres, Cat.—Consolidation of 
the Superior Pound Cake Bakery and 
Wheeler’s Cake Shop, both of this city, 
was effected Nov. 1 with the organiza- 
tion of the Superior-Wheeler Cake Cor- 
poration, capitalized at $150,000. The 
new firm has taken over the properties 
of the two concerns, and will have a floor 
space of approximately 25,000 sq ft, de- 
voted exclusively to cake baking, making 
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it one of the largest cake bakeries west 
of Chicago. 

F. J. Eupperle, who established the 
Superior Pound Cake “Bakery about 
eight years ago, is president and general 
manager of the new concern, and R. D. 
Wheeler, who founded Wheeler’s Cake 
Shop 10 years ago, is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Both of the corporation’s plants are 
equipped with the most improved labor 
saving machinery, including a new rotary 
oven and six brick ovens. Space for ad- 
ditional ovens has been provided for. 
Forty delivery trucks will be operated. 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 
IS TAKEN OVER 


New York, N. Y.—Announcement was 
made, Nov. 5, by Paul H. Helms, presi- 
dent of the General Baking Corporation, 
that this concern had taken over the 
General Baking Co. A month ago the 
first announcement was made of an offer 
to the stockholders of the General Bak- 
ing Co., and now the Guaranty Trust 
Co. has notified them of the final con- 
summation of the agreement. 








CHILEAN WHEAT USED IN 
MANUFACTURE OF SEMOLINA 


Lima, Perv, Oct. 15.—Mills here use a 
considerable amount of Chilean wheat 
of the variety known as Candeal for the 
manufacture of semolinas. This wheat is 
very expensive, apart from being difficult 
to condition for milling. A great deal 
of hot water has to be used in its condi- 
tioning, and it is generally necessary to 
treat it for some 48 hours before it is 
possible to grind it. It has a good weight 
per bushel and carries a high moisture 
content. 

Recently a milling test was made with 
260 bus (15,672 lbs) of this wheat, with 
the following results. It will be noticed 
that the weight of the products is great- 
er than that of the raw material, due to 
the fact that the moisture content of the 
wheat is high. 

PRODUCTS OBTAINED BY TEST (LBS) 
Coarse semolina 
Fine semolina ........... 
4. JP RUUPTETULeLEETEr ee 


BOOGRES oc vcccccssesecses 
) | PUTT ERETELELELTEELTT TLE 


...._ errrerrrrerrrerrrerr ret ct ty 








1.30 
2.30 





FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective Nov. 12, 1925, has 
been issued by the Millers’ National Federation. 
series, superseding that of Aug. 24, 1925: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


Weight 

8 Kind Differential 
196 Wood § .65 over 

98 Wood 1.30 over 
140 Jute basis 

98 Jute Pee ee 
98 Cotton WOGED cccccccssccces 
96 Cotton BO GREE oc rccccccscece 
49 Cotton BP UE cccccctevccrecs 
48 Cotton BO OVOP ccccccccccccces 


10 Cotton BBD CUOP ccccccscevsoces 
9.8 Cotton BO OUEP ccccccccccccccs 
8 Cotton 90 OVOP 2... .ceeeseceees 
7 
6 
5 
4. 

4 
PrP 
3 
2 





*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 30c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 40c; cotton (2 to bbl), 40c; paper (4 to bbl), 40c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 20c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to 
by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 


It is the third of the 1925 


*Buyer’s 


No. 
to bbl sacks 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour trade is described by the ma- 
jority of northwestern millers as exceed- 
ingly dull. An occasional one reports 
fair sales. The fact that wheat last 
week held firm, closing on Nov. 7 at the 
advance recorded at the opening of the 
week, probably induced occasional buy- 
ers to place orders for near-by needs. 
The trade as a whole, however, is well 
supplied for the time being, so that no 
activity is really looked for until Janu- 
ary, when the inventory taking period 
is over. 

Efforts to Get Shipping Directions.— 
Some of the larger Minneapolis com- 
panies are making a determined drive for 
shipping directions. They threaten to 
put flour into transit unless buyers give 
specifications. These strenuous efforts 
are bringing some results. In the main, 
the smaller companies apparently are 
getting comparatively more directions 
than the larger city mills. 

Export Demand for Second Clears.— 
About the only development of impor- 
tance in the trade in the last week or two 
has been a renewal of inquiry from 
abroad for second clears. Within the 
past week to 10 days some companies 
have made fair sales of this grade to 
both the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, with the result that they have 
cleaned up their holdings and are prac- 
tically out of the market for the next 30 
days. This should have a strengthening 
effect upon red dog. Fancy and first 
clears have been, and still are, in good 
demand, and are firm in price. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov, 10 Year ago 

CORIO. bse c sete etees $8.60@8.90 $8.15 @9.00 
Standard patent ..... 8.35@8.50 8.00@8.60 
Second patent ....... 8.00@8.20 7.90@8.10 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.65@7.80 7.40@7.60 
*First clear, jute..... 6.80@7.10 6.25@6.90 
*Second clear, jute... 4.20@4.80 4.90@5.65 

*140-lb jutes, 

RYE FLOUR 


All grades of rye flour are totally neg- 
lected. The trade shows no interest, and 
is supplying its meager requirements in 
5- and 10-bbl lots from mill warehouses. 
Car lot business apparently has ceased. 
Mills have dark rye on hand, but are 
unable to get a bid. Some declare that 
they have named big concessions in prices 
in order to move their supplies of dark 
rye, but that no business has resulted. 

Pure white is quoted nominally at $4.65 
@4.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium 
at $4.25@4.35, and pure dark at $3.80 
@A, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,881 bbls flour, compared with 
16,501 the previous week. 


DURUM 


The situation in regard to semolinas is 
unchanged. A majority of the macaroni 
manufacturers have enough bought to 
last them until after Jan. 1 and, since the 
demand for their products is hardly up 
to normal, they are uninterested in fur- 
ther purchases at this time. Current 
business is confined to an occasional car 
to a buyer who did not get in at the low 
levels prevailing in September. 

No. 2 semglina is quoted at 4c Ib, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 3%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 7, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 69,387 
bbls durum products, compared with 65,- 
885 the previous week. 


WHEAT 
Receipts of wheat have increased 
somewhat. Outside demand has been 


good, and wheat in cars taking transit 
tates is bringing 1@2c bu over wheat on 





Buyers for east- 
ern interests have been quite active of 


track at Minneapolis. 


late. Millers rather anticipate a drop 
in the premiums after navigation on the 
Great Lakes closes. 

Local mill buyers are more disposed to 
hold off. They “shop” around for their 
needs, and are more discriminating in 
their selections. In consequence, pre- 
miums are fully 1@2c lower for the week. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted 
2@3c bu over the December option; 11 
per cent protein, 4@6c over; 12 per cent, 
10@12c over; 124% per cent, 13@16c over; 
13 per cent, 18@20c over; 14 per cent, 
23@25c over, and 15 per cent, 27@28c 
over. 

Based on the close, Nov. 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.39, No. 1 northern $1.36; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.27; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.86, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.27, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 7 
was $1.195%4@1.88%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.1454@1.28%. No.1 amber closed Nov. 
10 at $1.20@1.34, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.15@1.26. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 7 
was $1.47%,@1.745, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.464,@1.52%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 10 at $1.474%,@1.71%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4644@1.50%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 7, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 








No. 1 dark .....2,021 2,702 3,259 972 
No. 1 northern. 503 2,608 1,057 232 
No. 2 northern. 214 890 1,609 250 
CUES. ..0:06 6-60-08 3,813 4,863 7,895 2,613 

Totals ....... 6,551 10,963 13,820 3,967 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 7, 1925, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1928 1922 





Minneapolis .. 36,626 43,379 37,723 42,269 
po ere 35,869 657,194 15,984 28,736, 
Totals ..... 72,495 100,573 63,707 71,005 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Nov. 10: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A, B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minnea 
parisons, as reporte: 
ern Miller: 


lis mills, with com- 
to The Northwest- 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

WO. Beh. awe vies 522,000 262,809 50 
Previous week .. 522,000 285,508 55 
Year ago ....... 559,800 220,545 39 
Two years ago... 561,100 235,615 41 
Three years ago. 560,400 419,115 74 
Four years ago.. 546,000 $19,325 58 
Five years ago... 546,000 340,995 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 500 bbls 
in the previous week, 8,914 a year ago 
and 2,428 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 
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The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Mov. BF wccccecs 318,240 233,028 73 
Previous week .. 449,340 299,914 67 
Year ago ....... 424,890 286,825 68 
Two years ago... 337,140 197,286 59 
Three years ago. 378,840 261,175 69 
Four years ago.. 421,890 192,065 45 
Five years ago... 414,390 240,200 57 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Oct. 3. 69 75,940 308,663 266,181 4,472 9,105 
Oct. 10. 68 75,715 323,219 251,069 3,710 10,158 
Oct. 17. 67 75,140 309,538 254,295 783 5,703 
Oct. 24. 67 75,140 294,551 261,640 3,312 16,471 
Oct. 31. 66 74,890 299,914 259,895 1,773 9,082 
Nov. 7. 48 53,040 233,028 224,964 357 3,755 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 7, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— --Exports— 
1925 1924 1926 1924 
Minneapolis ....... 3,195 2,398 17 81 
OR, TONES -cevs inde 004 126 85 a ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 288 274 is - 
Outside .....4..... 2,831 2,709 36 82 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Nov. 7, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 9, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 854%2@ 
914%4c, 924%2@938%-c; No. 3 white oats, 
345%, @35%c, 3454 @34%c; No. 2 rye, 76@ 
79%4c, T6%@7T7T%c; barley, 48@66c, 48 
@64c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Nov. 8 Nov. 10 Nov. 11 
Nov. 7 Oct.31 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 36 218 30 52 
Oats ..23,067 23,056 22,031 5,600 14,278 
Barley .2,700 2,556 1,455 728 624 
Rye ....2,508 2,472 1,383 7,600 1,600 
Flaxs’d 1,014 1,002 208 656 77 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 1-7, with comparisons: 
-—Receipts—, -——Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
W’'t, bus.3,264,000 3,741,880 1,356,540 1,995,000 
Flour, bbls 21,331 20,780 289,946 238,718 


Millstuff, 

tons .... 621 645 17,197 12,132 
Corn, bus..128,520 72,600 78,740 66,240 
Oats, bus..494,340 919,080 640,640 1,005,360 
B’rley, bus.510,380 489,840 175,350 606,300 
Rye, bus...197,380 177,500 86,400 308,040 
Flaxseed, 

bus .....367,200 641,160 126,000 117,600 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed. 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib scks..$.....@25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedft.. 2.65@ 2.70 
Corn meal, yellowf .........+. 2.60@ 2.65 
MIS, BOUF,, WMS §. kev icicivnts 4.65@ 4.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* ....... 3.80@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. 7.35@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bblit 7.25@ 7.35 





Rolled aate®®. ...cicccccccceves oeee@ 2.42 
Linseed ofl meal® ............ 42.00 @ 43.00 


*In sacks. f¢Per'100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 48.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40,5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Omio, 32; Pitts- 
burgh 32, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 82, 
Cleveland 82, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 60.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 60.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


BAKERY MERGER LEADERS HERE 


George G. Barber, chairman of the 
board, Wade Holland, president, Samuel 
F. McDonald, supervising manager, and 
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Howard B. Ward, a director, of the Cop. 
tinental Baking Corporation, are touring 
the country, inspecting various plants of 
the company. They were in Minneapolis 
last week, visiting the Occident Bakery. 
which the company now owns. While 
here, they gave a dinner to the local em. 
ployees at the Athletic Club on the eye. 
ning of Nov. 4. Others in the party were 
Milton Livingston, president, and | {enry 
Westerfield, vice president, of the Liy- 
ingston Baking Corporation, Chicag», ap- 
other unit of the company. W. E. Long, 
of Chicago, was also present. : 

From here, the officials went to Spo- 
kane, Wash., and from there they wil] 
go to California, returning by w-y of 
Kansas City. 


DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRAT! 


E. C. Beedee, of Davenport, |owa, 
who represents the International \ill- 
ing Co. in Florida and Georgi:. on 
Nov. 7 celebrated his golden weddin - an- 
niversary and the twenty-fifth an) iver- 
sary of his connection with the com any, 
W. L. Harvey, secretary, F. A. ‘ean, 
Jr., vice president, H. F. Marsh, ass’ ‘tant 
manager, and William H. O’Keefe. sales 
manager, went to Davenport for the oc- 
casion. Mr. and Mrs. Beedee wer. the 
recipients of many congratulatory nes- 
sages. 

Mr. Beedee did the pioneer wor in 
establishing the company’s bran. in 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois, and : !ter- 
wards in Canada, when the compan: ac- 
quired a mill there. Among his man « in- 
teresting experiences, he likes to t: |! of 
the time when he was selling flo: r in 
Canada with the thermometer regist:ring 
a temperature of 60 degrees below ero. 
During recent years he has been i: the 
South, where he has gained for hi: self 
a wide circle of friends. 


TO INCREASE LOCAL GRAIN TRADE 


The members of the Minneapolis C \am- 
ber of Commerce adopted by large ma- 
jorities the two new rules approve’: by 
the directors of the chamber on Oc‘. 22, 
whereby it is expected that the ¢ rain 
trade here will be greatly increased. 

The first amendment assures ea: ern 
buyers of Minneapolis grain for fi‘ ure 
delivery that they will be given oj or- 
tunity to utilize the most favor ible 
freight rate between Minneapolis «nd 
Chicago when they take delivery of the 
grain. 

The second change adds some 20.':\10,- 
000 bus capacity to the grain sto~ige 
available for making delivery of grain 
sold for future delivery in Minneay.Jlis, 
by making Duluth terminal ware) use 
receipts acceptable in fulfillment of fu- 
tures contracts executed in Minnea} lis 
through the Chamber of Commerce. 


DAVENPORT BAKERS ENTERTAINED 


William H. Korn, of the Korn Ba’ ing 
Co., and Hans Walcher, who also oper tes 
a large bakery here, recently retur ied 
from a European trip. The Tri-: ity 
bakers and allied trades representa‘ ves 
gave a dinner to welcome them hom: at 
the Blackhawk Hotel on the evenin_ of 
Nov. 3. There were about 60 in att: d- 
ance. After the dinner, the guest- of 
honor gave interesting accounts of |) cir 
experiences abroad. 


NOTES 

The mills at Webster and Aberd: en, 
S. D., have been closed: indefinitely. 

The South Dakota Farmers’ G: jin 
Dealers’ Association will hold its ani \\al 
convention at Sioux Falls, Dec. 2-4. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the ! f- 
falo, N. Y., plant of the Pillsbury F! ur 
Mills Co., was in Minneapolis last w« k. 

Frank M. Grout, of the bakers’ ser\ «¢ 
department of the Pillsbury Flour M's 
Co., Minneapolis, has been transferred ‘0 
the Cleveland, Ohio, office. 

London exchange was quoted by M'- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 10 as follov>: 
sight, $4.8414% ; three-day, $4.83% ; 60-d°) 
$4.814%4. Three-day guilders were quot‘ 
at 40.10. 

George S. Titus, of the sales depar'- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co 
Minneapolis, has resigned to become vi« 
president of the Federal System of Bak- 
eries of America, with headquarters ‘‘ 
Davenport, Iowa. He will have super 
vision over operations and purchases. 
The following purchased memberships 
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merce last week: John Kellogg, presi- 
dent of the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, 
Richard A. Hoyt, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and R. E. 
Jones, of the R. E, Jones Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. 

Arthur Clemetson, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, has resigned, and expects soon 
to leave for Florida. Mr. Clemetson was 
connected with the company almost 30 
years, and for a long time has been a 
cripple. He is leaving in the hope that a 
warmer climate .may benefit his health, 
and with him go the well wishes of a 
host of friends. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market continues inactive, 
the majority of buyers apparently hav- 
ing their requirements covered for some 
time ahead. Mills, as a result, are not 
selling much flour, but are running: on 
old orders. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 9, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
ottons: 


1925 1924 
‘amily patent ....... $8.30@8.55 $8.25@8.50 
Bakers patent ....... 8.05@8.30 8.00@8.25 
First clear, jute...... 7.30@7.70 5.75@6.85 
econd clear, jute .... 4.85@5.00 4.75@5.00 


Durum flour business is also inactive. 
Buyers are well contracted ahead and 
are sending in shipping orders freely 
and working off their commitments. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 127 .ccccccccccccccces 29,180 79 
Previous week .........+:. 27,055 73 
YOQF QBS soccccccvccccece 31,300 57 
TWO years AZO ...ceeeeeees 22,950 62 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o—— Amber durum—— -——Durum—, 
No. 1 Oo. No. 1 No. 2 
31... 128% @143% 121% @142% 123% 121% 


Sis 126 @i4té 124 @145 126 124 


3... 129% @149% 127% @148% 129% 127% 
4.2... 1265 @146% 124% @145% 126% 124% 
5.... 128 @148 126 @147 128 126 
6.... 126% @146% 124% @145% 126% 124% 
7.1... 125% @145% 123% @144% 125% 123% 

The trade also is working on old rye 
flour contracts, and current buying is 
light. A few bids have been received 
from the outside trade, but have now 
ceased. The usual odd lot business with 
local users has been done. Quotations, 
in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., mill, Nov. 9: pure 
white, $5 bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.45; No. 
3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.55; No. 8 rye, 
$4.25. 

Demand for cash durum from con- 
suming and shipping interests shows 
more activity than that for spring 
wheat. All buyers seem interested in 
it. Mills specialize in buying only the 
best grades and high protein stuff, with 
occasional purchases of the very good 
medium. Red durum sells well within 
the quoted price limits. The outside 
range of premiums was given a good 
boost on Nov. 9. On the same day east- 
‘ern buying was evident. 

Mill representatives keep on the look- 
out for choice spring wheat offerings, 
which have been scarce but recently on 
the increase. Stocks decreased nearly 
900,000 bus in the week ending Nov. 7, 
but picked up again with liberal receipts 
and unloadings on Nov. 9. Quotations, 
Nov. 9: No. } dark, $1.49@1.75 bu; No. 
2 dark, $1.44@1.72; No. 3 dark, $1.43@ 
1.70; No. 1 northern spring, $1.49@1.70. 

The oats market is firmer through out- 
side influence. Local buyers have also 
kept the market free of accumulations, 
due to the current light country ship- 
ping. The few large owners of holdings 
remain indifferent as to selling, because 
of the restricted arrivals. Spot No. 3 
white closed, Nov. 9, at 36%4c bu; to 
arrive, 35%,c. 

Very little barley is being sold, owing 
to limited receipts. Buyers appear in- 
different when confronted by sellers for 
bids on cars, but if the sample looks 
good they eventually come to terms. On 
the other hand, anything in the feeding 
class drags. The eastern situation is 
dull. The seaboard recently reported 
some barley bought back from Germany, 
due to unsatisfactory financial conditions 
there. Choice closed, Nov. 9, at 61@65c 
bu, medium 55@59c, and low grade 47 


While commission houses have no dif- 
ficulty in dis 


desire only the best cars and leave the 


ing of their rye, buyers . 
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lower grades. Outside bids are more in 
line, and mainly received from Chicago. 
The outlook in the futures market is 
gloomy, as not a single promising factor 
is anywhere in view. Spot No. 1 closed, 
Nov. 9, at 764%,@77%c bu; to arrive, 
76%,c. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 7, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1926 1924 1923 








Spring ....1,189 4,397 1,067 1,198 4,369 310 
Durum ... 912 2,081 475 1,772 1,381 211 
Winter ... 3 79 9 ee 133 ee 
Bonded .. 39 53 ee e° 55 
Totals ..2,143 6,520 1,551 2,970 5,938 6521 
Corn ..... 1 1 30 ee 2 ee 
GOS wseove 368 216 93 460 182 204 
Bonded... 13 15 2 oe es 1 
Rye ...... 273 1,470 481 323 1777 ee 
Bonded... 6 10 1 oe es 37 
Barley .... 265 443 22 236 654 199 
Bonded... 2 38 es es 55 53 
Flaxseed .. 772 2,068 178 474 1,237 386 
Bonded. . 9 3 ee 28 oe o% 
NOTES 


The Duluth Board of Trade and the 
mill and elevator offices will be closed on 
Armistice Day, but the plants generally 
will be operating. 

A heavy gale prevailed over eastern 


& Co., Amsterdam, Holland, has just been ap 








Lake Superior on Nov. 5 and did some 
damage to shipping. Only one small 
boat engaged in the lumber trade was 
lost. Some boats have arrived here with 
cargoes damaged by shifting. 


Wheat stocks in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators decreased 891,000 bus during the 
week ending Nov. 7, but the liberal re- 
ceipts reported Nov. 9, after deducting 
shipments, netted an increase of 250,000 
bus for the day. Stocks now are II,- 
400,000 bus, against 11,700,000 a year 
ago. 

Only about one month of navigation 
remains, and while the package freight 
boats are working actively to clear the 
railroad warehouses of flour, the rail- 
roads are bringing in large quantities 
destined for lake shipment. Stocks are 
liberal, and it will keep the boats busy 
to get them out. 


Buffalo reports that five boats have 
been chartered by milling companies 
there to carry wheat from either Duluth 
or Chicago to the Buffalo plants. Two 
cargoes are reported to have cleared 
from Chicago, and it is thought that they 
are to carry wheat shipped from Duluth 
to Chicago earlier in the fall. 


inted Swiss consul to 


M* &.4 Luchsinger, of the flour importing firm of Luchsinger, Meurs 


The Netherlands. 


Mr. Luchsinger is one of the best-known flour im- 


porters in Holland, having been engaged in the trade for over 40 years, and 
he is regarded as the doyen of the foreign flour trade in The Netherlands. 
He is a native of Switzerland, but has lived most of his life in Holland and 
has always been prominent in the affairs of the Swiss colony in that country. 

There is no doubt that his a will be favorably received by 


his fellow-citizens throughout Ho 


land, and the Swiss government is to be 


congratulated on its selection, as Mr. Luchsinger undoubtedly possesses all the 
qualities necessary to fit him for the position to which he has been appointed. 
Mr. Luchsinger has visited the United States on numerous occasions and has 
a host of friends among American and Canadian millers, all of whom will 
join in congratulating him upon the new honor that has been conferred on him. 
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The close of navigation ordinarily 
brings a stiffening in the vessel rates on 
grain, but this year is proving an ex- 
ception, as rates are weakening. Wheat 
can be shipped, Duluth to Buffalo, at 
1%c bu, and a large cargo can probably 
get that rate shaded. The extremely dull 
demand shows no sign of improving. 


The ore movement will continue later 
than anticipated, owing to the demand 
for steel products that has developed at 
eastern mills. This affects the available 
supply of boats for late shipment and 
winter storage. For prompt loading and 
winter storage 41%2c bu has beep bid, and 
for boats to load early in December, 5c. 
Most boats already contracted for will 
report for cargoes late this month. 


F. G. Carison. 





GREAT FALLS 


No changes in the prices of flour have 
been recorded for two weeks. Mills are 
steadily operating, but sales depart- 
ments say that inquiry is not as good as 
it was some weeks ago, when there was 
a general belief among the trade that 
wheat was going higher. Indications of 
further softening in wheat prices cause 
hesitancy in flour commitments, and 
while the current operation is all based 
on definite contracts, mills are concerned 
with the task of getting business for 
shipment later in the year. Quotations, 
Nov. 7: patent flour $9.25 bbl and first 
clear $7.25, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 


Montana, in common with all other 
sections of the country, is faced by a 
shortage of potatoes, which have been 
selling as high as $3.50 per 100 Ibs, 
wholesale. Retail prices run as high as 
5e lb in small lots, and in places like 
Butte, orders have been limited to 10 lbs 
to each purchaser. 


James Griffin, appraiser in Montana 
for the Federal Farm Loan Bank, Spo- 
kane, Wash., who owns large ranch inter- 
ests at Chinook, says that sugar beet 
growers will suffer from the effects of 
the late October storm. He thinks that 
it probably will cut the average beet re- 
turn from 13 to about 8 tons per acre. 

Great Falls men who have been look- 
ing after business interests in Alberta 
say that Canadian wheat growers are in 
much the same plight as that bothering 
Montana farmers. One asserts that not 
more than 30 per cent of the grain had 
been threshed where he was, and that 
much of it is now covered with snow and - 
ice. 

According to the statement of George 
H. Moran, chief of the Great Falls 
branch of the Montana grain grading 
division of the department of agricul- 
ture, his work has been all but suspended 
recently, as it has been impossible for 
farmers to get grain to market. He says 
that the latest samples received by his 
office proved most unsatisfactory. He 
fears that future receipts will be of much 
lower grade than Montana wheat usually 
takes. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SHIPPERS HOLD CLAIM 
CONFERENCE IN DULUTH 


DotvutnH, Minn.—The annual winter 
claim conference held here at the Hotel 
Duluth on Nov. 10 brought 50 represen- 
tatives of railroads, boat lines and ship- 
pers of the Northwest to Duluth. 

The visiting freight men were the 
guests of the McDougall Terminal and 
Minnesota-Atlantic Transit companies on 
a tour of inspection through the ter- 
minal and one of the boats during the 
afternoon. A luncheon was served at 
12:30 p.m. at the hotel. H. R. Grochau, 
of St. Paul, assistant freight claim agent 
of the North Western road, presided 
at the conference, and E. C. Lewis, St. 
Paul, representing the Great Northern, 
acted as secretary. : 

Attending the conference were repre- 
sentatives of the Western Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau, the Moorhead In- 
spection Bureau, the Superior Local 
Agents’ Association, and freight claim 
agents of all the lines entering the Twin 
Cities and Chicago. H. T. Hoopes, sec- 
retary of the terminal and transit com- 
panies, had charge of arrangements, 
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STEADY DECLINE IN FLOUR SALES 

Sales of flour by southwestern mills 
have declined steadily since the first week 
in October, when they were 83 per cent 
of capacity. Current bookings average 
80@385 per cent. At the same time, oper- 
ations of flour mills have been steady, 
those in the interior Southwest producing 
50@55 per cent of capacity, and Kansas 
City plants about 80 per cent. Prices 
have also been in rather a narrow range, 
the quotation for patent flour reaching a 
low of $8.40 and a high of $8.85. 

Bookings were fairly heavy for the six 
weeks ending Oct. 3, averaging 98 per 
cent of the capacity of mills. The fol- 
lowing table shows the recent trends in 
sales, production and prices, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





co October———— 
Week ending— 3 10 17 24 31 
Pot. sold ....... 83 54 35 33 36 
Pct. of operation— 
Southwest .... 56 §1 53 49 53 
Kansas City .. 83 80 78 81 82 
Top price of 


patent ....... $8.40 $8.60 $8.75 $8.55 $8.65 


KANSAS CITY 


Last week was the most inactive, so far 
as sales are concerned, experienced since 
the new wheat crop was harvested. New 
bookings have declined steadily in volume 
since the last week in September, and 
now are around 25 per cent of capacity. 

Two factors are principally respon- 
sible for this lethargic condition. The 
major one is that the trade as a whole 
is overwhelmingly bearish. Added to 
this is the independent position in which 
buyers find themselves because of heavy 
bookings made in September for deliv- 
ery up to Jan. 1. Those whose flour re- 
quirements are not filled, readily enter 
the market at each important setback in 
prices. 

Quotations have been steady for the 
past week. Slightly higher wheat options 
were offset by a rise in millfeed values 
and a narrowing of premiums. 

* Jobbing Trade.—Bookings are limited 
to small lots to regular distributors of 
established brands, generally at the oc- 
casional declines in the market. This 
business, however, constitutes most of 
the current trade. 

Baking Trade——Bakers are buying 
nothing of importance. The larger ones 
have flour needs well covered for another 
30 days, at least, and are awaiting mar- 
ket developments. Smaller bakers are in 
much the same position, although a scat- 
tered demand is noticed by a few millers. 

Production. — Shipping instructions 
continue in fair volume. Kansas City 
mills are operating about normal for the 
season. Interior mills are 15@20 points 
below their usual fall run. The pace that 
has been maintained since early October, 
while sales have dropped each week, has 
cut heavily into unfilled orders. Some 
southwestern mills have a considerable 
quantity of flour left on their books, but 
this condition could not be called general. 

Export.—The 
Latin American trade noticed a week 
ago proved entirely temporary. Cur- 
rent sales for export are so small as to 
be almost negligible. Foreign buyers 
have the same bearish attitude as those in 
domestic markets. 

Second Clears and Low Grades.—Sales 
of first clear in domestic channels are re- 
ported at $6@6.25, bulk, Kansas City. 
Second clears and low grades command 
50@T75c less. No consistent demand is 
apparent, but few lots are offered that 
give evidence of distress on the part of 
mills. 

Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 7, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $8@ 
8.75; 95 per cent, $7.50@8.20; straight, 
$7.20@7.80; first clear, $6.25@6.60; sec- 
ond clear, $5.75@6; low grade, $5@5.25. 





increased activity in - 


The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 


MILLS 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Mov, 1eF woccccce 372,960 186,327 49 
Previous week .. 372,960 198,485 63 
Year ago ....ee- 367,710 285,323 17 
Two years ago... 328,710 218,171 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 64 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 
KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 1-7 ...cee0e 151,500 129,247 85 
Previous week .. 151,500 124,721 82 
Yoar G60: 2ceses 148,500 124,558 83 
Two years ago.., 150,900 119,264 79 
Five-year average (same week).... 78 
Ten-year average (same week)....,. 82 
WICHITA 
NOV. 2eF wocccces 65,700 29,274 44 
Previous week... 65,700 30,347 46 
Year ago ....... 65,700 53,007 80 
Two years ago... 64,620 34,168 50 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Mev. 1oF cecsices 47,400 26,305 55 
Previous week... 47,400 40,884 86 
Fear OO ceceess 47,400 41,289 87 
Two years ago.. 47,400 33,371 70 
SALINA 
Mee, 167 cecvcescs 45,000 27,538 61 
Previous week.:. 45,000 26,680 59 
YOAP OHO cocccee 46,200 32,126 69 
Two years ago... 46,200 18,511 40 
ATCHISON 
Nov, 167 wcccecse 29,400 26,696 89 
Previous week... 29,400 27,133 92 
OMAHA 
Nov, 267 .ccsecse 27,300 18,653 68 
Previous week... 27,300 22,301 81 
FOOF GOO ciccves 27,300 23,665 86 
Two years ago... 23,100 25,040 108 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
9,712 bbls last week, 5,767 in the pre- 
vious week, 52,444 a year ago and 25,981 
two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Nov. 1-7 34 
Oct. 25-31 36 
Oct. 18-24 33 
Year ago 71 





Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 38 fair, and 66 
quiet. 

CASH WHEAT 

Quotations, Nov. 7: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.55@1.67, No. 2 $1.55@1.67, No. 3 $1.54 
@1.65, No. 4 $1.51@1.63; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.67@1.68, No. 2 $1.66@1.67, No. 3 
$1.63@1.66, No. 4 $1.60@1.64, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 7, with comparisons: 


o—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1926 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 26,975 16,575 146,900 148,525 
Wh’'t, bus 1,000,350 1,337,850 232,100 1,421,550 


Corn, bus.. 132,500 78,750 102,500 70,000 
Oats, bus.. 200,600 141,100 100,500 $1,000 
Rye, bus... 4,400 14,300 = cecee 26,400 
Barley, bus 7,500 15,000 7,800 10,400 
Bran, tons. 700 1,800 6,580 4,700 
Hay, tons.. 9,122 8,340 3,540 3,768 


JARDINE INVITED TO ADDRESS MILLERS 


W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- - 
ture, has been invited to address the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League in Kansas City, Nov. 18. C. 
V. Topping, secretary, who issued the in- 
vitation, has not received a definite an- 
swer from Washington. Mr. Jardine will 
be in Kansas City the day preceding the 
league’s meeting, but other engagements 
may prevent him from spending the ex- 
tra time here. ‘ 

The major question that will be pre- 





sented to the gathering of millers will 
be that of changing the contract require- 
ments governing the delivery of wheat 
purchased as futures. Some members of 
the league desire that only grain of a 
quality suitable for grinding be made 
deliverable on options. Most of the one- 
day session will probably be devoted to 
this subject. 


TO ELIMINATE TEXAS GROUPS 


The present structure of railroad rates 
in Texas, which divides the state into 
three major groups and a number of 
subsidiary ones, will be torn down, by 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in new tariffs which will be put 
into effect by Dec. 12. The group sys- 
tem of rate making will be entirely elimi- 
nated, it is said. Specific rates will also 
be named on grain and grain products 
from Oklahoma into Texas, supplanting 
the temporary mileage basis now in ef- 
fect. 

Another feature of the new tariffs will 
be the elimination of any differential be- 
tween rates on wheat and flour moving 
between Oklahoma and Texas. Kansas 
millers are planning to apply to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to obtain 
the same rulings as were granted to 
Oklahoma shippers. 


NOTES 


C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., has 
been elected chairman of the business 
conduct committee of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 


“Kansas Odlar det Baste Hvetet I 
Varlden” is Swedish for “Kansas Grows 
the Best Wheat in the World.” The 
translation will be used to spread the 
fame of the slogan in Sweden. 


“Rains in the South for the past month 
are hurting cotton and rice and prevent- 
ing farmers from coming to town,” a 
Missouri soft wheat miller writes. “Mer- 
chants are very pessimistic in Arkansas 
and other states.” 


Wheat premiums declined 4142@5¥2c in 
Kansas City last week, making a drop of 
7@8c since the peak, Oct. 13. The prin- 
cipal decline has been in high protein 
grain. All premiums are above the levels 
existing a year ago. 

Shipments of bran from Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa into Texas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico will take the corn rate instead 
of the wheat rate after Nov. 12, as a 
result of an order by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


J. H. Shinnick, district sales manager 
for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is making a month’s trip to Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, George E. 
Hincke, president of the company, is 
spending this week at his former home, 
Pinckneyville, Ill. 


Kansas City millers are obtaining 
about $2 ton greater return on millfeeds 
than are spring wheat plants. This dif- 
ference practically offsets the rate ad- 
vantage of 12c bbl, which the latter have 
on flour shipments to eastern points, and 
has been of assistance to a few local mills 
in obtaining business. 

Word was received early last week by 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, of the death of W. E. Wil- 
son, Michigan representative of the com- 
pany. Mr. Wilson was one of the veteran 
salesmen of the Larabee staff. Death 
was a result of intestinal influenza. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is responsible for the surpris- 
ing statement that the Hessian fly re- 
duced the yield of wheat in Kansas by 
40,000,000 bus in 1925, despite the widen- 
ing circle of growers who follow the gov- 
ernment’s recommendations for its ex- 
tinction. 


Over 50 mills have agreed to exchange 
credit information on export connections, 
under the proposal made by the export 
committee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. The mills are scattered in sev- 
eral milling sections of the country, but 
all reports will be cleared through C, V. 
Topping, Kansas City, secretary of the 
league. 

A new high production record for the 
company was made in Kansas City last 
week by the Kansas Flour Mills Co. For 
the first time since its new mill was com- 
pleted, both local plants were in full-time 
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CHAPLIN ADVERTISES “RED 
STAR” 


In Charlie Chaplin’s latest pic- 
ture, “The Gold Rush,” he is shown 
trekking through the barren snow- 
strewn plains of Alaska on his 
way to a cabin near his claim. 
Arrived at the cabin, Charlie re- 
moves his provisions from his 
sledge to his storeroom. Among 
other things is a 98-lb sack of flour, 
on which the label “Red Star” js 
plainly visible as the comedian 
waddles around the room with it 
on his back. “Red Star” is made hy 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichit., 
Kansas. 











operation, grinding a total of 25,904 |)bls, 
The high record for a week’s production 
by any one Kansas City milling comany 
is held by the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., which has made 43,000 bbls of jlour 
in its mill and shipped an additional 7,000 
bbls which it had blended at the plant 


A statement by the Missouri -tate 
board of agriculture says: “Unofficis! re- 
ports from many counties in Missouri, 
sustained by personal observation, indi- 
cate that the rainy weather of Oc! ber 
has seriously hindered the preparati: 1 of 
ground and the drilling of winter w eat. 
While no official acreage figures have yet 
been gathered, it is nevertheless apparent 
that the wheat acreage is reduce:! in 
many counties instead of being incre \sed 
in keeping with the intentions of f:rm- 
ers in midsummer.” 


L. R. Jewell, flour broker, Kansas ( ity, 
missed election to the city council last 
week by less than 200 votes of the more 
than 100,000 cast. It was one of the 
closest races in local political his ry. 
The position is a very important one un- 
der the new charter recently graited 
Kansas City, the nine councilmen hay ing 
practically the entire management of the 
city. Mr. Jewell was one of the admivis- 
tration leaders in the old council, ind 
was responsible for some of the most 
constructive work it accomplished. ( on- 
trol of the council for his party hin ed 
on Mr. Jewell’s election. 


Visitors to Kansas City last week in- 
cluded Ralph W. Hoffman, manager of 
the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kan-is; 
R. W. Amerine, manager of the Blick- 
well (Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co: L. 
S. Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo; C. M. Jackman, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; S. P. 
Kramer, president of the Topeka (K in- 
sas) Flour Mills Co; A. M. Conners, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; C. S. 
Chase, sales manager for the H. D. /.ce 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; Svend 
Baagoe, flour importer, Svenborg, Den- 
mark; Siegmund Steeg, flour impor’ er, 
Hamburg, Germany. 





SALINA 

Sales of flour are comparatively quiet, 
business being mostly on the basis of 
small orders for prompt shipment. Buy- 
ers show little inclination to buy ah« id, 
but inquiries have increased. Shipping 
instructions are satisfactory. The what 
movement is rather light, due to fluct:ia- 
tions. Quotations, basis Kansas (ty, 
cotton 98’s, Nov. 5: short patent, $8.1 @ 
8.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.70@8; strai,“\it, 
$7.60@7.80. 

NOTES 

Wheat is in excellent condition in c:n- 
tral northwestern counties of the st te 
and, with recent rains, prospects are . \- 
ceptionally good for a large crop. 


An exchange has been made betwen 
N. J. Gish, Haigler, Neb., and E. J. 
Clegg, Oakley, Kansas, of the 25-' \)! 
midget mills located at those points. ‘! \¢ 
Oakley mill has been idle since it \ ‘5 
damaged by fire about a year ago. 


Harvey L. Williamson, vice preside t 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator ( 
is on a trip through Texas and Louisian 
L. J. Elvin, assistant sales manager f: 
the company, has returned after spen:- 
ing five weeks in Ohio, West Virginia an‘ 
Maryland. 

A group of northwestern Kansas mil!- 
ers met in Salina, Oct. 31, to discuss co”- 
ditions in the trade. Those attending 


were R. W. Cole, of the Wilson Flour 
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Mills, Wilson; Emil Teichgraeber, K. B. 
R. Milling Co., Marquette; A. C. Falen, 
Lindsborg Mill & Elevator Co., Linds- 
borg; J. B. Sager, Clyde Mill & Elevator 
Co., Clyde; C. H. Woodward, Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene; R. B. Laing 
and T. L. Welsh, Abilene Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene; Ralph W. Hoffman, Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise. 


WICHITA 


One local mill reports selling only 35 
to 40 per cent of its capacity, while an- 
other reports eveff smaller sales. Speci- 
fications in some instances show an im- 
provement. The export trade is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Prices, basis 98-Ib 
cotton’s, Kansas-City, Nov. 6: short pat- 
ent, $8.90 bbl; straight, $8.40; clears, 
$7.80. 

NOTES 

F. D. Stevens, secretary of the South- 
ern Kansas Millers’ Commercial Club, 
was in Kansas City last week. 

G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., returned on Nov. 
7 from a hunting trip in Nebraska. 

R. J. MeVey, of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, was a Wichita 
visitor last week on his way to Arkansas. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president and 
manager of the grain department of the 
Kansas Milling Co., left Nov. 7 for Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., returned 
Nov. 4 from the Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch of the company. 

J. H. Moore and C. B. Moore, president 
ind assistant sales manager of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., recently made 
a trip to Verden and Pocasset, Okla., 
visiting connections of the company. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., has returned from Michi- 
gan and is now with C. K. Fisher and 
L.. E. Leatherock, chemist for the Kansas 
Milling Co., at the St. John, Kansas, 
plant. 


ATCHISON 

Flour business is light, mills booking 
50 per cent of capacity or less. Buyers 
are friendly to flour purchases on reces- 
sions in the market. The export trade is 
negligible. Shipping instructions are 
very good, and all three local mills are 
on a full-time basis, with enough direc- 
tions on hand to insure operations for 
the next fortnight. Quotations, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Atchison, Nov. 7: hard wheat, 
short patent $8.40@8.60, straight $8.10@ 
8.30, first clear $6.20@6.30; soft wheat, 
short patent $8.55@8.75, straight $8.35@ 
8.40, first clear $6.50@6.55. 

NOTES 

.Wheat premiums declined again this 
week under the influence of an indifferent 
demand for cash grain from all sources. 
_The Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Atchison, 
has purchased the Mitchell-Hill Seed Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., and will use the property 
to supply Iowa and Missouri trade. It 
will be managed by Frank Mangelsdorf 
and V. H. Benjamin. 

The Kansas wheat crop is only half 
marketed, E. J. Smiley, secretary of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, told 
that organization at a meeting here on 
Nov. 8. He expressed the opinion that 
the wheat still in the state would move 
to market gradually between now and the 
next harvest. Little corn will be harvest- 
ed this year, because of the high mois- 
ture content and the high prices prevail- 
ing for live stock, he said. 


OKLAHOMA 

Quiet prevails in the flour business. 
Mixed car buying is below normal, and 
scarcely any important activity is appar- 
ent among large jobbers or bakers. Mod- 
erate sales are being made to Latin 
America. Prices are unchanged from the 
previous week. Quotations, Nov. 6: soft 
wheat short patent $9.20, straight $8.70; 
hard wheat short patent $9, straight 
$8.50. 

NOTES 

The Eisenmayer Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., has appointed the George E. 
Shelton Produce Co., Little Rock, as its 
agent in Arkansas. 
The Harvest Queen Mills, Plainview, 
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Texas, have installed a plant for remov- 
ing moisture from corn, and are serving 
growers in their territory. 

A controlling interest in the Houston, 
Texas, National Bank was acquired re- 
cently by R. S. Sterling and associates. 
Mr. Sterling is president of the American 
Maid Flour Milling Co., Houston, Texas. 

Jesse H. Blalock, for several years 
with the Marshall (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., is now manager of the Shreve- 
port (La.) Grain & Elevator Co. He 
has recently been engaged in the pub- 
lishing and advertising business in Dal- 
las, Texas. 

A branch plant of the Cherry Blos- 
som Bakery, San Antonio, Texas, is to 
be established in one of the chain of 
groceries operated in that place by the 
Salling Co. H. R. Reigler is owner of 
the bakery. 

Importers in the West Indies and 
some other Latin American countries 
made unusually, heavy purchases of flour 
from Texas and Oklahoma millers early 
in November. A Galveston report shows 
that over 900 tons were shipped on one 
steamer, which also carried about 900 
tons rice destined to Latin American 
ports. 

For a discussion of local trade subjects 
and others that may come before the 
Kansas City meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League on Nov. 18, the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League held a_ general 
meeting in Oklahoma City, Nov. 9. 
Probably. the state organization will be 
well represented at the Kansas City 
meeting, and at the meeting later of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago. 

While there is an increasing demand 
for corn among millers and feeders of 
Oklahoma and Texas, dealers believe 
that, under prevailing conditions, $1 bu, 
delivered, is all the market will bear. 
They hear at the same time that corn 
growers of middle western states are de- 
manding higher prices. The corn move- 
ment from Kansas to Oklahoma and 
Texas is increasing. Fall feed crops in the 
50 counties of Texas that suffered severe- 
ly from drouth have brought relief there 
in the matter of feed. 


HUTCHINSON 

A considerable improvement in the 
volume of business booked found millers 
in a somewhat more optimistic frame of 
mind at the close of last week. Book- 
ings are largely from established trade, 
although some new business developed. 
While no foreign business materialized, 
some clears were sold to the domestic 
trade. Most mills have their warehouses 
well filled with the lower grades. Speci- 
fications came in a little more freely. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, Nov. 7: short patent, $8.20@8.65 
bbl; straight, $7.80@8.15; first clear, 
$6.40@6.70. 

NOTES 

H. K. Goerz, vice president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
making a trip through Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
has gone to New Orleans and other south- 
ern points on a business trip. 

Hal Davis, manager of the elevator de- 
partment of the Moses Bros.’ Mills, 
Great Bend, has been transferred to 
Hutchinson to manage the Kansas Grain 
Co.’s terminal elevators. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS INCREASES PROFITS 
The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., shows a net profit of $826,- 
107 in its report for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1925, after allowing for federal 
taxes. This is equivalent, after provi- 
sion has been made for preferred divi- 
dends, to $2.09 on each $100 share of 
common stock, compared with $2 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1924. 

For the first nine months of this year 
the company’s net profit has increased 
nearly $100,000, compared with the simi- 
lar period of 1924. The earnings for the 
first nine months of 1925 represent $6.35 
a share on the common stock, whereas in 


the corresponding period of 1924 it was 
$5.99 














By A. L. H. STREET 
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of The Northwestern Miller 











EXCESSIVE DELIVERY 
JUSTIFIES REJECTION 


A contract to sell 1,000 bbls flour speci- 
fied that it should be delivered “all with- 
in 90 days from Oct. 10, 1920, one car 
Oct. 10, one car Nov. 10, one car Dec. 
10, 1920.” A 250-bbl car was shipped 
Oct. 10, and another Nov. 10. On Dec. 
10 a 500-bbl car was shipped, but was 
rejected: by the buyer, who would have 
accepted a 250-bbl shipment. The sell- 
ing mill resold the last shipment at a 
loss of $1,500 over the contract price, and 
sued for reimbursement. The trial court in 
Spokane allowed the full amount sued 
for, but the judgment was reversed by 
the Washington supreme court on appeal, 
with directions to dismiss. Kalispell 
Flour Mill Co. vs. Marshall (215 Pac. 
70). 

Defendant was a baker and had 
bought flour from the same mill for six 
years, during which time he had not re- 
ceived any car containing more than 250 
bbls, excepting under temporary govern- 
mental regulations. The evidence tended 
to show that defendant objected to the 
form of the contract as originally drawn, 
stating that he wanted only 250-bbl ship- 
ments. Before making the first two 
shipments the mill asked defendant for 
specification of sack sizes, but did not 
do so as to the rejected shipment. Late 
in November, defendant made claim on 
account of the condition of flour already 
received, and requested withholding of 
further shipment until further order. 
The mill declined to withhold the remain- 
ing flour unless the claim should be with- 
drawn, and gave notice of intention to 
ship the remaining 500 bbls on Dec. 10. 
Defendant protested, insisting that his 
contract called for but 250 bbls on that 
date, and stating that he would not ac- 
cept 500 bbls, as proposed to be shipped, 
but that he would take 250. The su- 
preme court said: 

“Besides the circumstances immediate- 
ly connected with the making of the con- 
tract, the course of dealing between the 
parties for years prior thereto and the 
shipment of 250 bbls flour in each of 
the cars on Oct. 10 and on Nov. 10, there 
was independent evidence of an expert, 
or one used to such purchases and ship- 
ments, to the effect that a car of flour 
was ordinarily understood to mean about 
250 bbls; and we are satisfied that it 
reasonably appears by a fair preponder- 
ance of the evidence in this case that re-. 
spondent’s [the mill’s] contention that 
the words ‘one car Dec. 10’ in this con- 
tract meant or was intended by either of 
the parties to mean 500 bbls, or other 
than 250 bbls, is unwarranted. The man- 
ager of the respondent corporation testi- 
fied that the words ‘within 90 days,’ 
standing alone, would give the purchaser 
the privilege of 90 days within which to 
take all the flour, so that, if it had been 
intended the respondent should have the 
right to ship and compel the taking of 
500 bbls on Dec. 10, the words ‘within 90 
days’ were useless, and should have been 
left out of the contract entirely.” 


WHEN BUYER BREAKS CONTRACT 


The course of action open to a contract 
seller of flour on the buyer failing to live 
up to a modified agreement was consid- 
ered by the Connecticut supreme court of 
errors in the case of C. E. Slauson Co. 
vs. L. Arena Brother & Nobile (130 
Atl. 68). 

Defendants agreed to buy 660 bbls 
flour, deliverable 50 bbls weekly. Plain- 
tiff delivered 330 bbls bought from a mill 
for the purpose, after delay on defend- 
ant’s part in accepting the same. Al- 
though defendants announced that they 
would not accept the remaining 330 bbls, 
plaintiff ordered the same from the mill, 
and, on defendants’ refusal to receive 
it, resold it and sued for resulting loss. 

Affirming judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff, the court recognized that, when de- 








fendants’ representative declared that 
they would not carry out the contract, 
plaintiff could have sued without making 
actual tender of delivery. It is in- 
ferred that the measure of damage in 
that case would have been the difference 
between the market value of the flour and 
some higher contract price. ‘ 

“But that was not the only course 
open,” declared the court, “for the plain- 
tiff still had its option to proceed in an 
attempted performance of its own con- 
tract obligations, tender delivery and, 
upon it being refused, sue for the ‘non- 
acceptance of the goods.” 

It was further decided that even if, 
after making the contract of sale, the 
parties agreed upon a suspension of de- 
liveries until such times as defendants 
should call for the same, the defendants’ 
subsequent repudiation of the purchase, 
as to the undelivered flour, entitled plain- 
tiff to tender delivery of all the remain- 
ing flour within a reasonable time. The 
court said that “the result was not nec- 
essarily to resuscitate the provision for 
weekly deliveries.” 


SHIPPER HELD LIABLE FOR 
PROPER FREIGHT CHARGES 


As noted in a decision of the Illinois 
supreme court, a shipper of freight is pri- 
marily liable to the railway company for 
proper freight charges incident to the 
transportation, although, as between the 
shipper and the consignee, the latter may 
have undertaken to make the payment, 
and although the railway company may 
have extended credit to the consignee 
(121 N. E. 581). 

It is also held in the same case that, 
under the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, the railway company can- 
not validly release a particular shipper 
from that liability, as that would involve 
an unjust discrimination against other 
shippers. 

And, finally, it was decided that a ship- 
per’s primary liability, enforceable on 
the consignee’s failure to pay, is not af- 
fected by the fact that the railway com- 
pany may have neglected promptly to 
notify him that, by reason of the con- 
signee’s insolvency, accrued charges have 
not been paid. 


CONTRACTS MUST BE MUTUAL 


That it does not pay to try to make a 
contract too favorable to one of the par- 
ties is shown by the decision of the Mas- 
sachusetts supreme judicial court in the 
case of Bernstein vs. W. B. Mfg. Co. 
(131 N. E. 200). The rule of law applied 
in the case is that, where a contract is 
not mutually binding, it binds neither 
party. 

Plaintiff was denied the right to dam- 
ages for defendant’s refusal to accept 
goods contracted for, because the order 
on which the agreement rested contained 
the clause: 

“This order is given and accepted sub- 
ject to a limit of credit and determina- 
tion at any time by us.” 

Defendant buyer successfully pleaded 
the accepted legal maxim that a one-sided 
contract is unenforceable. 

Plaintiff seller then fell back on a 
claim that defendant had accepted a 
small portion of the goods covered by the 
agreement, and that this acceptance vali- 
dated the contract. But the court said: 

“We do not think the agreement which 
was void in its inception for want of 
mutuality became an agreement which 
was supported by a sufficient considera- 
tion upon the delivery and acceptance of 
part of the goods called for in the order 
of the defendant, because the plaintiff 
was not thereby precluded from exercis- 
ing his reserved option. He was not 
bound to fill the balance of the order un- 
less he chose to do so, and the defendant 
gained thereby no additional contractual 
right against the plaintiff.” 
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CHICAGO 

The stronger market last week stimu- 
lated buying to some extent, but book- 
ings did not average more than 1,000 
bbls. One good effect of the higher levels 
was that shipping directions were freer. 
Most mills have many orders on their 
books, and complaints have been numer- 
ous for some weeks of the lack of ship- 
ping ‘instructions. Mill representatives 
report a great improvement in this re- 
spect. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Most dealers re- 
ported another quiet week, but a few say 
that they were able to pick up a fair 
amount of business, due to the stronger 
market. Sales ranged from car lots to 
1,000 bbls, with the smaller amount in the 
majority, and mainly for prompt ship- 
ment, with a few extending to the first of 
the year. Shipping directions are much 
better. Clears are more plentiful, and a 
wide range of prices is being quoted 
here. Demand, however, is rather quiet. 

Hard Winter Flour—For the first 
time in weeks, southwestern brands were 
preferred by some in the trade. Prices 
have come down to a spring wheat level, 
and in some instances mills in the South- 
west are asking less than spring wheat 
mills. This has resulted in better busi- 
ness, but sales still average from one 
and two car lots to 1,000 to 1,200 bbls. 

Soft Winter Flour—A very quiet de- 
mand prevails for soft wheat flour. Some 
scattered business is reported with job- 
bers, but cracker bakers are buying 
sparingly. Some cheap prices were quot- 
ed to cracker bakers last week, but they 
displayed no interest and said that they 
w uld not buy unless levels went still 
lower. The general opinion is that they 
have sufficient on hand or contracted for 
to take care of their requirements until 
Jan. 1. 


Rye Flour.—There has been no im- 
provement in the call for rye products. 
Most buyers have their needs covered, 
and the others are only buying from 
hand to mouth. Prices remain firm, but 
a few mills still seem willing to quote low 
prices in order to get business. This nat- 
urally does not help conditions. The local 
output last week totaled 4,500 bbls, 
against 8,500 in the previous week. White 
was quoted, Nov. 7, at $4.55@4.80 bbl, 
jute, medium $4.35@4.50 and dark $4 
@4.30. 

Durum.—The only encouraging feature 
in the semolina market is that macaroni 
manufacturers are ordering out against 
old contracts freely. New business, how- 
ever, remains at a standstill. The pres- 
ent price level is much higher than in 
September, when the trade bought heav- 
ily, and unless there is some decided 
change in the market, mill representa- 
tives do not look for any improvement. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Nov. 7, at 
4¥%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4c; 
No. 8 semolina, 374c; durum patent, 3% 
@8%e. 


Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 


lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jute, Nov. 7: spring top 
patent $8.10@8.70 bbl, standard patent 
$7.80@8.40, first clear $6.85@7.35, sec- 
ond clear $4.80@4.55; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.65, 95 per cent patent $7.60 
@8.25, straight $7.40@8, first clear $6.40 
@7.15; soft winter short patent $8@8.55, 
standard patent $7.50@8.25, straight 
$7.30@7.90, first clear $6.60@7.15. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Bae. - FoF wccccccces 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
WORE GEO cccicvces 40,000 34,000 85 
Two years ago..... 40,000 28,000 95 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was less active 
last week and was featured by lower 
premiums. Receipts were a little heav- 
ier, totaling 99 cars, compared with 78 in 
the week before, and 448 a year ago. 
While receipts were not large, they were 
more than enough to fill the demand. 
Mill buyers were not aggressive Buyers, 
and only picked up odd cars, forcing 
holders to lower their price in order to 
make sales. Sales for shipment totaled 
66,000 bus, and about 215,000 bus were 
shipped by lake to Buffalo. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 20@2Ic 
over December, No. 2 red 18@20c over, 
No. 8 red 17@18c over; No. 1 hard 7@12c 
over, No. 2 hard 6@9c over, No. 3 hard 
5@i7c over; No. 1 dark northern spring 
15@22c over, No. 1 northern 5@13c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted, Nov. 7, at $1.69 
@1.70 bu, No. 2 red $1.67@1.69, No. 3 
red $1.65@1.66; No. 1 hard $1.56@1.61, 
No. 2 hard $1.55@1.58, No. 3 hard $1.54 
@1.56; No. 1 dark northern $1.64@1.71, 
No. 1 northern $1.54@1.62. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye was also lower, and demand 
was only fair. Receipts continue light, 
totaling 10 cars last week, against 19 the 
week previous, and 256 a year ago. No. 
2 was quoted, Nov. 7, at 81@83c bu. 


CLEARING HOUSE TO BE STARTED 


Joseph Simons has been elected presi- 
dent of the new clearing house of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Arthur F. 
Lindley has been made vice president. 
As governors the following have been 
elected: to serve three years, Fred S. 
Lewis, C. H. Sullivan, J. A. Bunnell, 
John J. Stream, Joseph Simons; for two 
years, J. G. McCarthy, A. S. Jackson, E. 
L. Roy, J. W. McCullough, A. F. Lind- 
ley; for one year, H. H. Lobdell, T. E. 
Cunningham, John C. Wood, J. P. Griffin, 
J. A. Cavaney. It is expected that the 
system will be in full operation within 
a few weeks. 

NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has returned from a duck hunting trip to 
Depue, IIl. 

J. U. Crosby, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, is on a business trip to east- 
ern markets. 

Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, is at his office, after having been 
confined to his home by illness. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor in this market. 

S. Hall, of the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co., St. Louis, was in Chicago several 
days last week visiting W. S. Johnson 
& Co. 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president, and J. 
D. Campbell, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, called at local head- 
quarters last week. 

The Nye & Jenks Grain Co., Chicago, 
which operates the Rialto elevator in this 
city, is building an addition to it, greatly 
increasing its capacity. 

Grant C. De Groat, Chicago, central 
states sales manager for the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is on 
a business trip to Michigan. 

C. A. Pravits, sales manager for the 
Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, spent a few days in this market 
calling on the trade last week. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
visited C. W. Dilworth, Chicago repre- 
sentative, on his way to the East. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the National Tea 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago, Nov. 
4, to attend the wedding of his cousin, 
J. B. Bassett. The latter’s father was at 





one time connected with the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Siegmund Steeg, millers’ agent, Ham- 
burg, Germany, called at this office, Nov. 
7. He arrived in this country on Oct. 
31, and only visited his connections in 


Canada and at Kansas City, returning to, 


New York, from whence he will sail this 
week for Germany. 


MILWAUKEE 

A lack of interest among flour buyers 
again made the volume of transactions 
small last week, and the absence of evi- 
dence that prices are affecting business 
is hardly encouraging to hopes of a sub- 
stantial expansion of sales. Customers 
speak of being so well supplied that even 
concessions could not induce them to 
place orders. Shipping directions are 
coming more freely. 

Mills reported a somewhat better de- 
mand for fancy spring patent for the 
family trade, which undoubtedly reflects 
the approach of the holiday season. 
Bakers patent has been selling in a scat- 
tering way to buyers who do not antici- 
pate requirements ahead. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 7: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.85@ 
9.35 bbl, straight $8.25@8.85, first clear 
$7.05@7.40, and second clear $4.50@5.25, 
in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Business in Kansas patent appears to 
be suffering from the same causes of 
restriction as spring flour, with the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of a relatively high 
price. While there is a considerable 
divergence between limits named by vari- 
ous mills, usually there is little to choose 
between the cost of Kansas and spring. 
Sales of more than a car or two are rare. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $8.70@9.25 bbl, 
straight $8.25@8.75, and first clear $6.85 
@7.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

The rye flour market continues its 
drifting tendency. A little is being sold, 
but the volume is small. It has been a 
long time since handlers have bought so 
sparingly as in the past few weeks. 
While many bought earlier in the year, 
resales have been below normal expec- 
tations. It is difficult to understand why 
rye, at its relatively cheap price, ig so 
little desired. Wisconsin rye millers find 
some comfort in the fact that reports 
from other centers are equally discourag- 
ing, but are taking steps to determine 
the reason, so that some action may be 
suggested. Nominal quotations, Nov. 7: 
fancy patent $4.85@5, pure white $4.75 
@4.85, straight $4.50@4.65, pure dark 
$4.10@4.20, and ordinary dark $3.75@ 
3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain prices moved irregularly, 
wheat and coarse grains being higher, 
while barley and rye just held their own. 
Demand generally is good, and receipts 
small. Quotations, Nov. 7: No. 1 Dakota 
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dark northern wheat $1.62@1.73, No, | 
hard winter $1.61@1.63, No. 1 red win. 
ter $1.68@1.69, No. 1 durum $1.26@1,28. 
No. 2 rye, 80%4@82%c; No. 3 white 
oats, 8942@39%c; malting barley 61@ 
77c, pearling 76@77c. “ 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac 

bbls bbls ivity 

Mev. BF ccccesces 12,000 9,000 15 
Previous week .... 12,000 8,000 67 
YOOP QBO eccceccces 12,000 6,000 50 
Two years ago.... 12,000 4,500 38 
Three years ago... 16,000 6,500 41 
Four years ago.... 24,000 16,784 60 
Five years ago.... 24,000 12,782 53 


Receipts and shipments at Milw:ukee 
for the week ending Nov. 7, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Shipm nts— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 36,400 68,150 350 },300 
Wheat, bus.. 16,800 429,125 11,000 4. 5,687 
Corn, bus.... 26,640 81,295 16,500 403 
Oats, bus.... 157,500 455,350 216,025 © 7>s,540 
Barley, bus.. 153,900 373,340 32,400 ),300 
Rye, bus..... 4,245 100,000 6,040 1,860 
Feed, tons... 170 340 1,360 826 
NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, vice preside: t of 
the Chase Bag Co., has returned from a 
fortnight’s stay at Excelsior Spring:. Mo. 

Robert G. Bell, vice president and 
treasurer of the W. M. Bell Co., «rain 
commission, will start, Nov. 26, on « trip 
around the world. $ 

Fred R. Fisher, of Fisher & Fa!’ zat- 
ter, rye millers, Waupaca, Wis., has cen 
elected a member of the board of «irec- 
tors of the Waupaca Golf Club. 

The steamer Penobscot cleared, Nov. 
8, with 460,000 bus oats for Georzian 
Bay, loading at the Chicago & North 
Western Kinnickinnic and Rialto ele- 
vators. 

The directorate of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has granted the 
request of Arthur G. Kneisler. of 
Kneisler Bros., grain, feed and ha), to 
withdraw from membership. 

The Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., 
Galesville, Wis., reports an unusvally 
large crop of buckwheat in its terri ry, 
the analysis of which shows a uni‘orm 
quality considerably above normal. 

The Chicago & North Western {iail- 
road Co. has awarded contracts for the 
erection of an office building, 50x55, two 
stories and basement, as an additio. to 
its Kinnickinnic elevator in Milwai <ee, 
operated by the Donahue-Stratton ( 

The first car of new crop corn to ar- 
rive at Milwaukee came in on Oct. 31. 
It was shipped from Pioneer, Iow:. to 
the Cargill Grain Co., and graded No. 
6 mixed, 51-lb test weight and 22 per 
cent moisture, being sold for 71c bu. or 
2c under the December price. 

L. E. Meyers. 








‘‘Capital Bakes the Bread’’ 


its “Voice of the People” column, 

printed the following letter from 
I. K. Russell, formerly editor of Baking 
Technology, anent the cut in Chicago’s 
bread prices: 

“May I tell you what a broad grin I 
got out of the interviews with Chicago 
bakers who said the drop in the price of 
bread could not be accounted for on a 
basis of labor costs and material costs? 

“Of course it can’t. This drop in price 
has nothing to do with labor and very lit- 
tle with materials. It’s something else 
again, and it marks a moment of great 
importance in the baking world if not in 
the affairs of the world in general. 

“It’s the first dividend to the public on 
mass production. This bread that has 
dropped: in price is not Labor’s bread. 
You have been eating Labor’s bread ever 
since Noah got a piece off the Mrs., from 
dough that fermented on a sunny spot 
aboard the ark. But this bread is Capi- 
tal’s bread. At a cost of nearly $1,000,- 
000 per bakery, Capital has now put a 
push button to work where only backache 
was known before. And Capital makes 
the bread. 

“One giant machine after another car- 
ries on without fuss or muscle effort, and 
the king of them all is a new, revolution- 
ary oven that to baking is what the Hoe 


O* Oct. 6 the Chicago Tribune, in 





pose is to publishing. It bakes as much 
read per day as 36,000 women cou!:! in 
36,000 homes, and it even cools and w ips 
the bread after baking it, through - up- 
porting machinery. 

“Here is one job Capital has comp. :te- 
ly swiped from Labor. Your master | 1k- 
er is homeless in a Ward bakery ind 
worth no more than the world’s cham. ion 
typesetter would be in your lino‘ \pe 
room. 

“The oven was invented only tree 
years ago, and the first one built is «ss 
than two years old. Its inventor dic: a 
few months after watching the first br. ad 
baked in his great invention. To fin: .ce 
this oven, bakers went to Wall Street, ind 
the late Senator La Follette and his |’0- 
ple’s legislative council had the hee’ ie- 
jeebies. Now the public sees the m™.15s 
production principle working throug!) 2s 
it did with Uncle Henry’s flivvers «1d 
Mr. Firestone’s tires. It means a new «14 
in the world. 

“I. K. Russet. 





This year’s harvest of corn in iie 
Ukraine breaks all records. Gross pro- 
duction. will reach 72,625,000 bus, com- 
pared with an average production of 2, 
882,000, and 29,464,000 in the bumper 
year 1923. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour demand in all territories is very 

uiet. Prices. held fairly steady last 
week, but this failed to arouse sufficient 
interest to result in the buying of heav- 
ier amounts. Nearly all purchases were 
for prompt shipment and on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Stocks of flour in 
the South are low, and are purposely kept 
that way. Buying is light, as bookings 
made earlier in the crop year have not 
been exhausted and are ordered out as 
needed. Shipping instructions are spot- 
ted, some mills reporting them coming 
in satisfactorily, and others stating that 
it is difficult to get specifications. 

Hard Wheat Flour—The competition 
of spring wheat mills is difficult to meet 
in eastern and central states. The bak- 
ing trade is buying only in small lots, and 
shipping instructions on old bookings 
are given sparingly. Even price conces- 
sions fail to arouse interest, and both 
buyers and sellers appear to be waiting 
for something to happen. 

Ezports—Local mills state that it is 
almost impossible to do business with 
Europe, and it is seldom that a sale of 
flour to that trade is reported. Latin 
and South American trade is quiet, and 
in some markets the competition of Ca- 
nadian mills is keenly felt. Little flour is 
booked ahead for foreign shipment. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 7: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.60, straight $7.60@7.85, first 
clear $6.75@17.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.95@8.35, straight $7.35@7.85, first 
clear $6.65@6.95; spring first patent 
$8.10@8.60, standard patent $7.85@8.10, 
first clear $6.85@7.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MELEE seszosnesyssegese 32,600 61 
Previous week .........0. 40,900 64 
TOO BI Sis cciccccvccves 36,100 56 
Two years AZO .......6+s+s 46,600 92 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Wav. LeF ccccccccccccceece 50,300 58 
Previous week ....,...++.% 48,900 56 
eo. s+ | oC PETEVERE EEE 49,100 57 
Two years agO ........+6. 50,600 65 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat is in light demand. There 
were mill orders for just a few selec- 
tions last week, and for some sound wheat 
of the cheaper grades. Hard wheat is 
fairly steady in price, but demand is 
rather quiet, and: premiums are easier. 
Receipts last week were 366 cars, against 
243 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Nov. 7: No. 1 red $1.71 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.70@1.71, No. 3 red $1.67@1.68; No. 1 
hard $1.68, No. 2 hard $1.61@1.62, No. 8 
hard $1.61. 


MANEWAL HEADS BAKERS’ CLUB 


Gustav C. Manewal was elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Bakers’ Club at a 
dinner at the Coronado Hotel, Nov. 5. 
John Becker was elected vice president, 
Gustav C. Papendick secretary-treasurer, 
A. V. Gormley assistant secretary, and 
Walter Freund se t-at-arms. These 
officers, with Christian C. Hauck, com- 
pose the board of directors. Bylaws were 
adopted, and the date of the next meet- 
ing was set for Dec. 3. 


The Merchants’ Exchange will be closed 
Nov. 11, Armistice Day. 
August Tebelmann, of the Tebelmann 


Baking Co., left Nov. 9 for a six weeks’ . 


trip in Europe. 


Eugene Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., spent a day in Kansas City on busi- 
ness last week. 


John P. Woods, many years ago a 
prominent figure in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, died Nov. 5, aged 60. 


C. E. Shepard, assistant sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
spent a day at the company’s office re- 
cently. 

The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Ladies’ 
Society gave an informal dance in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 9. 


The memberships of C. F. G. Lange, 
L. A. Cooksey and F. A. Cline in the 
Merchants’ Exchange have been posted 
for purchase and cancellation. 


Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
Associate Bakers of America, attended a 
meeting of the association’s executive 
committee in Chicago last week. 

C. W. Doolittle, general sales manager 
for the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, and E. W. Lott, manager of the 
company’s Kansas City office, visited this 
office last week. 

The body of Herman Brembach, a 
retired St. Louis baker, was found re- 
cently near De Soto, Mo. It is presumed 
he was killed by an automobile, the driv- 
er of which fled from the scene of the 
accident. 

The St. Louis Flour Club held a lunch- 
eon at the American Hotel, Nov. 5. The 
session was entirely given over to a dis- 
cussion of credit matters, and it was de- 
cided to hold the luncheons semimonthly 
hereafter. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co. has placed contracts for new equip- 
ment costing $10,000,000, officers of the 
company announce. This order, includ- 
ing 4,000 freight cars, is one of the 
largest placed by a railroad in the Mid- 
dle West in recent years. 

An effort will be made to bring the 
1926 annual convention of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America to St. 
Louis. This year’s meeting will be held 
at West Baden, Ind., Nov. 9-11. C. G 
Hirt, St. Louis, is secretary and man- 
ager-of the association. 

Except for two abnormal business 
years ‘immediately following the World 
War, Porto Rico has just closed the 
largest import and export year in its his- 
tory, according to a report received in 
St. Louis from the trade commissioner of 
th: United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in San Juan. 

A record breaking freight traffic was 
exchanged by the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad Association with connecting 
lines in October, when 235,000 loaded 
cars were handled, exceeding by more 
than 5,000 the previous high mark of Oc- 
tober, 1924. Henry Miller, president of 
the association, said that this traffic indi- 
cated an unusually healthy business con- 
dition. 

The Fulton Iron Works Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturers of oil engines, has organ- 
ized the Fulton Finance Co., with a paid 
up capital of $500,000, and an authorized 
note issue of $2,500,000, of which $1,200,- 
000 is issued and outstanding. The for- 
mation of the new company, which is 
owned by the Fulton Iron Works Co., is 
to provide extension of credit to custom- 
ers, and for financing companies contem- 
plating the erection of new plants or the 
rehabilitation of old ones. 





MEMPHIS 
Buyers of flour are still taking only 
actual requirements, which are small, al- 
h a few bakers are credited with 
placing orders for deferred shipment 
from Kansas mills. Stocks are not large. 


Continued unfavorable weather is_ re- 
stricting business, for cotton picking has 
made but little progress, and damage to 
the large amount still in the fields is 
continuous. Improvement in _ cotton 
prices, however, helps sentiment a little. 

Practically no change is reported in 
quotations for soft wheat flour, but both 
hard winter and spring are somewhat 
lower than a week ago. Sentiment in the 
trade seems to be favorable to ruling 
values, but while distribution is not run- 
ning up to expectations, buyers are only 
reducing their contracts and _ stocks. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis: soft winter short patents $9.50@ 
10.15 bbl, standard patents $8.75@9.25; 
spring wheat short patents $9.25@9.50, 
standard patents $8.90@9.15; hard win- 
ter short patents $8.50@8.75, standard 
patents $7.75@8.25; Colorado semihard, 
$7.90; Idaho soft patents, $8.40; blended 
patents, $8.25@8.35. 


NOTES 


E. F. Belden, Tennessee salesman for 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, visited the local branch last week. 


M. W. Kreihber, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., visited the offices 
of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. last 
week. 


J. E. Ramsey, of the Central Milling 
Co., has been on a business trip to 
Birmingham, Ala., and points in the 
Southeast. 

Grorce WILLiaMson. 





NEW ORLEANS 
Flour demand is still dull, so far as 
Europe is concerned, and is little better 
in Latin America, The domestic trade 
is said to be gaining strength in some 
quarters, but, on the whole, it is quiet. 
Flour prices, Nov. 5: 


-—Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.45 $8.30 $9.55 
96 per COME ..ccecse 9.10 8.05 9.05 
100 per cent ...... 8.70 7.80 8.70 
CUR cvccrenesedues 8.50 7.30 8.30 
First clear ....... eevee 6.90 7.45 
Second clear ..... feos 6.05 6.15 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 27,675 200-lb bags flour 
were taken from this port during the 
week ended Nov. 5 to Latin America, ac- 
cording to six of the leading steamship 
lines that serve the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,140 
bags; Santiago, 330; Puerto Barrios, 
334; Guatemala City, 4,086; Bocas del 
Toro, 200; Colon, 2,325; San Jose, 750; 
La Guayra, 102; Panama City, 423; 
Bahia, 205; Tumaco, 208; Guayaquil, 
2,756; Puerto Castella, 320. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 300; Bluefields, 250; 
Tampico, 750. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,050; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Ward Line: Santiago, 3,000; Man- 
zanillo, 2,000. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
650; Kingston, 710. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,975; Vera 
Cruz, 511; Guantanamo, 500; Antilla, 300. 

Flour movement out of the port of 
New Orleans, in 200-lb bags, during the 
week ended Nov. 5, according to figures 
compiled from manifests filed at the cus- 
toms house: 


Destination— Destination— 


ABEIS cocccces Manzanillo .... 702 
Arecibo ..cccces 195 Mayaguez ..... 180 
Bahia ......... 306 Ponce ......... 950 
Bocas del Toro. 300 Paramaribo ... 5,044 
Bridgetown ... 60 Port au Prince, 6564 


Pointe-a-Pitre. 2,700 
Puerto Barrios. 334 
Puerto Cabello. 500 


Buenaventura.. 140 
Cienfuegos .... 1,467 
ColeD coccscovs 2,326 
Cristobal ...... 1,500 
Curacao ....... 60 
Fort de France. 1,650 
Guantanamo .. 600 
Guatemala City 4,086 


Puerto Castella. 320 
Pto. Colombia.. 700 
Puerto Cortez.. 300 
Rotterdam .... 1,700 
San Jose 





Guayaquil ..... 2,766 San Juan 
Havana Santiago .. 
Kingston Tampico . 

La Ceiba Tumaco ....... 
La Guayra .... 702 Vera Cruz..... 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported a total of 718 cars 
of grain inspected during October, com- 
pared with 616 in September, as follows: 

ons cman 


16 





The grain division also reported a total 
of 86,190 bus wheat shipped last month, 
compared with 5,220,953 in October, 1924; 
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corn clearances were 695,470 bus, com- 
pared with 190,396 in October, 1924, and 
oats movement 84,067 bus, against 106,- 
297 in the corresponding week last year. 

Elevator stocks, Nov. 5: wheat, 410,- 
000 bus; corn, 146,000; oats, 53,000. 

There is very little rough rice to be had 
for immediate shipment, because of rains 
throughout the belt, and the lack of sup- 
ply has caused many mills to shut down. 
The futures market was active, but the 
spot market was quiet. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade on Nov. 5: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 5 ......... 342,800 103,597 

Same period, 1924 ........ 471,847 184,587 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 5 ......... 62,036 214,33% 

Same period, 1924 ........ 44,769 256,188 


NOTES 


Russel Fortier has joined the sales or- 
ganization of J. S. Waterman & Co. W. 
D. Currie, of the same firm, is making a 
trip through Alabama. 

Maurice D. Kenton, flour importer, 
of Havana, was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans, where he called on W. H. 
Barnes, of the Scott County Milling Co., 
and other houses here that he represents 
in the Cuban capital. 

The Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
has announced the inauguration of a 
weekly service to Cristobal and Colon, 
with the first sailing scheduled for Nov. 
7. Both of these ports are liberal flour 
buyers through New Orleans. 

Credit extensions are said to have im- 
proved greatly in Mississippi, following 
the government cotton crop report, which 
showed that state will produce 1,750,000 
bales this year. Approximately half of 
Mississippi's cultivated area is devoted to 
cotton. The corn yield this year is esti- 
mated at 42,211,000 bus, an increase of 
44 per cent over that of 1924. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





NEW DEVELOPMENT IN FIELD 
OF POWER TRANSMISSION 


A new type of short center, flexible 
drive, which, it is claimed, does away 
with jerky starting and the uneven run- 
ning caused by slip, back lash, and lost 
motion, has recently been put on the mar- 
ket by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The 
device is known as the Texrope Drive, 
and consists of a number of specially 
built endless “V” belts and two grooved 
sheaves which are set just far enough 
apart so that the belts fit the grooves 
without tension or slack. 

It is pointed out that, because of the 
“Vv” construction the belts cannot slip, 
and because of their elasticity they can- 
not jerk; nor can they transmit vibra- 
tions, but act as cushions between the 
driving and driven machines, each belt 
carrying its proportional share of the 
load. Since belt tension is absent, the 
bearing pressures are low. The drive 
itself occupies little space. 

Texrope Drives of one half to 250 hp 
with ratios up to seven to one and belt 
speeds of 800 to 6,000 ft, have already 
been placed in service and have been 
applied to textile machinery, fans and 
blowers, paper, flour, and rubber mill 
drives, elevators and conveyors, food 
manufacturing machinery, and refrigera- 
tion, mining, crushing, and metal working 
machinery. 





SANDWICHES AND COOKIES 
FOR CHILD’S SCHOOL LUNCH 


Five requirements for the school child’s 
lunch are specified by Inez Hobart, nu- 
trition specialist of the agricultural ex- 
tension service of the University of Min- 
nesota. The lunch from home, she says, 
should consist of sandwiches, fruit, and a 
sweet, like a cookie, custard, or sauce, 
all neatly packed in a lunch box that may 
be scalded daily. One hot dish should be 
prepared at school by the pupils under 
the direction of the teachers or mothers. 
Other requirements are at least one glass 
of milk, a generous supply of clean water 
for drinking purposes and sufficient for 
washing bende, and a noon hour long 
enough to allow 30 minutes for the lunch- 
eon and time for play out of doors. 





The Roumanian export tax on corn 
has been decreased from 20,000 lei to 
12,000 per carload. 
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Our Daily Bread—White or Branny? 


By B. W. Dedrick 


Head of the Pennsylvania State College of Mill Engineering 


READ, from time immemorial, has been called 
B the “Staff of Life,” and is a synonym for all food, 

for when praying to the Lord to “Give us this 
day our daily bread,’ we do not mean in a literal 
sense just bread alone, but food in general to sustain 
life. Man cannot and does not live by bread alone, 
but it has been the main article of diet for untold ages; 
and while we could do very well without certain other 
foods, we could not get along without bread. Wher- 
ever wheat has been cultivated and its bread used as 
sone of the staple articles of food, in both ancient and 
modern times, the highest state of civilization and cul- 
ture has been attained. 

As primitive man advanced from a lower level to 
a higher plane, he learned to plant and cultivate wheat 
and other grain, which he ground in crudely fashioned 
mills. From the coarse meal he made a rough sort of 
cake or bread which answered his wants, until by de- 
grees he had advanced to a comparatively high state 
of intelligence and considerable manual skill. 

He became more refined and discriminative. He 
perceived that his bread was coarse, harsh and un- 
attractive in appearance, by reason of containing the 
husky part, or bran. The incentive for better, whiter 
and more nutritious bread led not only to an improve- 
ment in the grinding apparatus, but the invention and 
use of the sieve to bolt or sift out the finer and floury 
part from the bran, 

Thus each step has developed from lowly and crude 
beginnings to highly specialized methods in agriculture, 
milling and baking, in all of which chemistry plays an 
important part. ; 

Wheat and rye are the only strictly bread grains 
of all the cereals, and capable of producing light or 
raised bread with yeast as the leavening agency. This 
peculiar characteristic of wheat flour, for instance, is 
owing to the quantity and quality of its proteid sub- 
stance, called gluten, which appears as a rubbery 
and elastic mass resembling gum when the carbohy- 
drate or starchy matter is washed away by kneading 
dough in water. 

This gluten is distributed throughout the sponge, 
or dough, and is the elastic binding material permit- 
ting the dough to stretch or expand under the influence 
of carbon dioxide gas which is evolved as the final 
product of the fermentive agency in the dough, the 
latter forming pockets or cells as it expands, thus 
holding in the gas which, in the final baking of bread, 
is expelled by the heat of the oven. This leaves the 
interior or crumb of bread full of little cells that were 
formerly occupied by the gas. oe 

In consequence of this we have a light, nutritious 
and wholesome loaf of bread. There is no other food 
that is as cheap. It is practically without waste. No 
other food contains the value, pound for pound, of 
white bread. Every ounce of it is digestible, and all 
its nutrients fully utilized by the body. No meal is 
complete without it, and it is the only article of a 
daily diet that we never tire of. In other forms of 
prepared food, such as meat, fish, eggs, fruits and 
most vegetables, there is more or less waste, and 
parts that are indigestible. 





OR children, young people and those en- 

gaged in hard work or active exercise, - 
white bread furnishes more food material and 
value than whole wheat bread, and it is a grave 
error to advise that normally healthy, active 
children be fed on coarse or whole wheat breads, 
when all the available nutrients in any article of 
food should be supplied to satisfy the demand of 
hunger, build the body and promote growth. 
This does not mean that whole wheat bread 
should never be used. It is well to furnish a 
change, and occasionally, or at regular intervals, 
to have it on the table. It may even appear 
daily if there are those who like or require it. 
Millers have no ax to grind on this subject. 
They can turn all the wheat into whole meal 
cheaper and with less trouble than is experienced 
in making fine white flour. The fact is, how- 
ever, that only a few, perhaps 5 per cent, of the 
population of this country actually demand 
branny bread. 





than we do, but make up the deficiency by using rye 
flour for bread. 

Not all the wheat flour we consume is in the actual 
form of bread and biscuits, but much is used for cake, 
pastry and other culinary purposes, and for crackers, 
etc. White flour is the basis of hundreds of food 
preparations. There is no other food material so freely 
and constantly used, and so indispensable to the house- 
wife, cook or baker. There is no substitute for it. 

But, notwithstanding this, wheat flour and its bread 
are often subject to attack in newspapers and maga- 
zines, the arguments advanced against the use of white 
bread from refined flour being silly and often vicious 
in character. It is claimed by the fad writers that, 
in the process of milling, the miller—mark you, the 
miller is to blame!—discards the most valuable parts 
of the wheat, viz: the bran, germ, etc., which they say 
contain phosphates, lime, soda and other mineral salts 
that are required by the body, and as a consequence of 
this children are being underfed, people are losing their 
teeth, and dying of appendicitis, cancer and other ail- 
ments which would be avoided if they ate whole wheat 
bread instead of that made from the white, refined 
flour. This has led to misconception on the part of 
many as to the real merits of white over graham, whole 
wheat, or entire wheat breads. 

No concerted action has been taken on the part of 
the miller—responsible for this woeful condition?—to 
refute and counteract these fanatical misrepresenta- 
tions or to educate the public as to the superiority of 


white bread over that containing the indigestible 
woody, fibrous bran. 

It is said we are not using as much wheat or its 
product, bread, as before the World War. This may 
be due in part to the increased number of breakfast 
foods that have been put on the market. The cam- 
paign against white bread possibly may have had some 
slight effect, though it is not yet appreciable. Hovw- 
ever, a little leak in time will empty a barrel of 
cider. 

Let us get down to facts. The fuel value of white 
bread is 1,215 calories, and that for graham or whole 
wheat bread 1,130. Whole wheat bread has les; pro- 
tein, more ash, more water, less carbohydrates or 
starch, and less fat than white bread. Graham {flour js 
produced by grinding the wheat to a soft mea!. and 
is unbolted. The bulk of the bran is in the shape of 


large flakes. It contains all the constituents 0! the 
berry, and is thus a 100 per cent wheat product. \\hole 
wheat flour as now understood is or should be «\so a 


100 per cent product. It is ground to a state ap- 
proaching more or less to the fineness of white flour. 


So far as the public is éoncerned, graham and ‘hole 
wheat flours and their breads mean the same ‘hing. 
It has been customary for the miller to spesk of 
graham as a whole wheat product, as disting: ished 
from “entire wheat” flour, the difference beiny that 
about 10 per cent of the coarsest bran is bolted «t or, 
in other words, the “entire wheat” flour is wheat :eal, 
minus the coarser bran, and about an 80 per cent 
product. Graham and whole wheat breads are »ot so 


light as and are more solid than white bread. and 
dry out rapidly, becoming harsh in quality. 
Many of the so-called graham and whole \ heat 


breads are made from formulas calling tor the a:mix- 
ture of considerable white flour—about half, even 
more. Under such conditions these breads are ‘nore 
tasty, lighter and more nutritious than those inade 


from the meal alone. 

A few years ago the United States Departme::t of 
Agriculture carried on extensive research work t. de- 
termine the digestibility and nutrition values of <ari- 
ous breads. Three kinds from wheat of the sam ype 
were made, viz: from white, bolted or refined {/our, 
from graham flour, and from entire wheat flour (about 
80 per cent product). The experiments were ci ried 


out at two stations, and workmen were fed on {)ese' 


breads. It was found that the body secured a gre iter 
amount of nutrients from being fed white bread {han 
from either graham or entire wheat bread. 

The white bread furnished 86.6 per cent protein 
and 97.7 per cent carbohydrates, entire wheat brea | 82 
per cent protein and 93.5 per cent carbohydrates, ind 
graham bread 74.9 per cent protein and 89.2 per cnt 
carbohydrates. The feces were examined micro )p- 
ically. The low digestibility of the graham was fo ind 
to be due to the coarser granulation and the protein 
substance being imbedded and surrounded by cellular 
tissue. 

The Tough pieces of bran and the coarser grat ila- 

tion (finer bran incorporated in flour) stimu!:te 
the peristaltic action of the bowels, and w\:t- 





In one. pound of white wheat bread we have 
about the following constituents: water or mois- 
ture 35 per cent, protein 9.5, carbohydrates or 
starch 53, fat 1.33, ash or mineral matter 1.5. 
Its fuel value is 1,215 or more calories per 
pound. One pound of bread furnishes one half 
the mineral salts required by the body, the bal- 
ance being supplied by other foods in our regular 
mixed diets. 

Now the value of a food is its capability of 
supplying fuel for the heat or energy of the 
body, and this fuel value is measured in calories. 
The fuel value varies with different kinds of 
food. Comparing the food value of bread with 
the average food values of various kinds of 
meat; as beef, veal, pork and lamb, we find that 
bread has slightly more food value, pound for 
pound, than meat, while costing only one fourth 
to one third as much. Cheese has one and a half 
times the fuel value of bread, but costs three to 
four times more. Butter has three times the 
fuel value of bread, but costs four to six times 
more. We might go further, but these few com- 
parisons give an idea of the great food value 
of bread, which, all things considered, is the 
cheapest of foods. Three ingredients are abso- 
lutely essential in making bread, viz: flour, liquid 

‘(water or milk) and yeast, though salt, sugar 
-and lard are usually added, to flavor and im- 
prove the quality. 

It is estimated that the consumption of flour 
in the United States: is equal to 1%4 bbls, or 
about 51%, bus wheat, per capita. There are sev- 
eral countries that consume more bread (wheat) 

- than the people of the United States. The Cana- 
dians, French and Belgians average 84% bus 
wheat per inhabitant, Spain, the United King- 
dom and Switzerland 6 bus, and Australia and 
‘Italy 5%. Some other countries, as Germany, 
Russia and Austria, use somewhat less wheat 
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ever merit these whole wheat breads posses. is 
due to that action. They are beneficial in ‘his 
way to the overfed, the inactive, and thos of 
sedentary habits. But this bulky, branny by ad 
is not required by healthy and normal pers, 
because their food passes more rapidly thr: izh 
the alimentary canal, resulting in the los. of 
valuable food material. Bran is indigestible by 
man, no matter how finely it is reduced, and s'1ce 
there is about 15 per cént of this more or ‘ss 
woody substance, there is just that much los; of 
food material. A grain of wheat swallowed 
whole will pass through the digestive tract «n- 
acted upon by the digestive juices. 

In the accompanying engraving, Figur | 
shows a small section of wheat, illustrating (le 
original six layers composing the bran (incl \::/- 
ing cerealine), while the wheat is standing in | ‘1c 
field. Later, in drying, only three layers “re 
defined. It also shows the cells, containing |! 
sturch granules. Fig. 2 represents the pedum |e 
and “D” a blue black substance at bottom °f 
crease. Fig. 3 shows the beard end of the ber’y. 
with adhering dirt or spores. Graham and wh: le 
wheat breads contain a considerable part of | \ 
beard, and if the wheat is not cleaned prope!'s 
more or less dirt, spores, or bacteria. In Fig. +. 
the starch, cerealine and bran are magnifi«( 
about 400 diameters. Bran layers are show" 
separated from the berry. The cellular struc 
ture is shown to be fibrous and woody in cha: 
acter. Fig. 5 shows material taken out by tl 
middling purifiers in the making of patent or 
white flour. These are “impurities,” composed 
of pieces of the beard or hair, very fine bran, 
and some cerealine and endosperm. Fig. 6 shows 
a piece of bran “b,” germ “g,” and beard “b,” 
as seen under a microscope. Fig. 7 shows high|y 
magnified particles of endosperm or flour, one 
having adhering bran. 
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The Founding and Growth of a Great Flour Milling Enterprise 


and character has just been pub- 

lished in Minneapolis under the 
title, “The Medal of Gold.” It is a his- 
torical and biographical record of the 
Washburn Crosby. Co., written by Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, former editor of -The 
Northwestern Miller. To this work Mr. 
Edgar has devoted the greater part of 
his time and attention since his retire- 
ment from The Miller Publishing Co. 
in 1924. The enterprise has an unusual 
dual nature, inasmuch as it has had the 
collaboration of members of the Wash- 
burn Crosby .Co. and is designed prima- 
rily for distribution by that organiza- 
tion for obvious purposes of its own. 
The book is, however, being given general 
circulation through the sale of a limited 
number of copies. 

“The Medal of Gold” is, as the author 
characterizes it in his subtitle, “A Story 
of Industrial Achievement.” Mr. Edgar 
has been fortunate in his subject, for the 
narrative of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
together with the personal records of its 
dominant figures, has a genuine historic 
and heroic quality that brings it logically 
and appropriately within the covers of 
a book designed for general circulation. 
There are few more dramatic industrial 
stories than this, and few millers of such 
outstanding business achievement as 
those who figure in the chronicle. 

The subject further lends itself to lit- 
erary treatment of this sort because of 
its background. The story of ‘the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. is in a large sense the 
story of modern milling in America. In- 
deed, so closely and deftly are the two 
interwoven by the author that it is diffi- 
cult at times to discern which is the 
background and which the theme proper. 

Great as is Mr. Edgar’s concern with 
an industry that has been the major in- 
terest in his long career of trade jour- 
nalism, it is evident that his enthusiasm 
in “The Medal of Gold” is for the per- 
sonal equation. He is less stirred by the 
greatness of the industrial fabric erect- 
ed by the men of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. than by their human qualities and in- 
dividual worth. 7 

This is manifest, not only through the 
tenor of the narrative, but in the author’s 
concluding paragraphs. “The thread of 
gold running through the fabric,” he 
writes, “is not found in the material ac- 
complishments, great although they are, 
not in the enduring mills solidly built, 
nor in the far extended trade which, 
based essentially on good will, has been 
created and developed. It lies in the 
human character, which, tested day after 
day in the round of prosaic business, and 
displayed by the methods used to achieve 
the ends sought, has come through all 
with credit and honor, leaving a heritage 
to successors of worthy ambition, realized 
without sacrifice of integrity and with- 
out compromise of standards or prin- 
ciples of right.” 

With the exception of the founder, the 
author knew personally all of those who 
contributed to the upbuilding of the 
Washburn Crosby enterprise. With 
many of them he was on terms of per- 
sonal friendship. He also knows most of 
their successors in the generation that is 
carrying on. Of this personal element 
in the enterprise he writes: “There has 
been a continuing inspiration, which has 
been felt apparently by all those asso- 
ciated in the organization, toward worthy 
endeavor and the maintenance of high 
standards. Primarily, the business itself, 
that of supplying one of the necessities 
of life, is a noble one which, from time 
immemorial, has been a theme favored 
by poets, by masters of prose, and by 
artists. Underlying it is the eternal mys- 
tery of wheat, the symbol of immortality. 
Wise and farseeing, and possessing an in- 
nate sense of the true and fundamental 
meaning of all human effort, the great 
founder expressed in one sentence the 
thought which sustains and ennobles all 
work, when he caused to be carved upon 
the stone walls of his mill the sentence: 
‘Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit 
in Heaven,’ ” 

Those who know the literary flavor of 
Mr. Edgar’s prose through the many 
years of its weekly appearance in the 


A BOOK of extraordinary conception 


columns of The Northwestern Miller, 


will recognize it here. This is one of the 





outstanding qualities of the book. Rare- 
ly has an industrial organization been 
paid the compliment of being immortal- 
ized by a writer of such unusual distinc- 
tion. 

The story of “The Medal of Gold” nat- 
urally begins with “the man of vision,” 
Cadwallader C. Washburn, whose ap- 
pearance upon the scene of what was to 
be the Minneapolis milling center was at 
some time prior to 1856, the year in which 
the Minneapolis Mill Co., which controls 
the waterpower on the west side of St. 
Anthony Falls, was incorporated, with 
Mr. Washburn as one of its owners. 
William D. Washburn, a brother, arrived 
in Minneapolis in 1857, and was made 
secretary and agent. 

“At the time this company was or- 





people there. They had several fights 
on the floor with ambitious cavaliers who 
wished to lick them, but, as they were 
all giants, they generally got by. None 
of them had much book culture, but they 
were not afraid of hell, loved the people, 
and never questioned the fact that they 
should run things and that, if the people 
knew when they were well off, they 
should do as they were told. There are 
not any more of the type of their genera- 
tion left, as the general level of educa- 
tion is too high and most men object, 
even if genius tells them where to get 
off.” 

The career of General Washburn is 
traced in this first chapter through the 
Civil War and down to the building, in 
1866, of the first Washburn flour mill at 


William C. Edgar 


ganized,” writes Mr. Edgar, “Washburn, 
with his aggressive and restless enter- 
prise, saw the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of flour milling in the Northwest, 
and undoubtedly planned the immediate 
construction of a large mill, but the call 
of public life interfered to interrupt the 
extension of his private enterprises. He 
became interested in politics. In 1855 he 
was elected to Congress from Wisconsin, 
and served ably and faithfully until 
1861. He declined to be a candidate for 
re-election, but in 1867 was again chosen 
and served until 1871. Elihu, Israel and 
Cadwallader C. Washburn, brothers, 
were all members of Congress during the 
exciting period just previous to the out- 
break of the Civil War.” 

Concerning these men, the son of still 
another distinguished brother of the 
same family is quoted as saying of this 
episode: “They were all of them anti- 
slavery men, and probably made more 
disturbance in Congress during the 10 
years before the war than any three 





Minneapolis, afterwards known as _ the 
Washburn B. “The Field He Found 
Awaiting Him” is the theme of Chapter 
II. Here there is admirable sketching of 
the early history of Minneapolis and the 
milling district, and a dramatic tale of 
how the Falls nearly collapsed into the 
celebrated Eastman tunnel. 

One by one, from this point forward 
in the narrative, the characters in the 
“play” emerge, invariably labeled with a 
leisurely appraising pen, often still more 
vividly portrayed by a wealth of anec- 
dote. Among the more outstanding 
sketches are these: 

George H. Christian: “A very remark- 
able and unusual man who would have 
been successful in any of several direc- 
tions in which his brilliant intellect and 
shrewd judgment might have led him. 
. . - He was a profound reader and 
thinker, and quickly absorbed knowledge. 
Withal, he was a philosopher of sorts. 
. . . A somewhat silent and uncommuni- 
cative man, he impressed many as being 


rather hard and cold, but those who 
knew him best found another side to his 
extraordinary character. He never 
seemed to be giving more than a quarter 
of his potential brain power to milling, 
and yet, with that fraction casually ap- 
plied, he was responsible for the prac- 
tical application of the middlings puri- 
fier to the problem of turning spring 
wheat into flour, and this led to the de- 
velopment of the entire Northwest as a 
wheat producing, flour making country.” 

Colonel Charles J. Martin: “To my 
mind, Colonel Martin much resembled 
Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome. I could 
always imagine him facing a dire calam- 
ity with calm dignity and reserved de- 
meanor. His manner was gentle and his 
voice low. His kindliness was unfailing, 
and he was generous and lenient in his 
judgment of others. Behind these out- 
ward manifestations there was, firmly 
and ineradicably intrenched, a founda- 
tion of responsibility, steadfastness in 
good purpose, and high honor.” 

William D. Washburn: “Dogmatic and 
sometimes even arrogant, he insisted al- 
ways upon doing things in his own way, 
regardless of restraint or advice of 
others, and was not always easy to work 
with. He was an anachronism, being es- 
sentially an aristocrat in a very demo- 
cratic environment. Withal, like his 
brother, the governor, he was a genius, 
and had unbounded faith in the future 
of Minneapolis and the Northwest, al- 
though, unlike him, he did not always 
count the cost of his ventures. For this 
reason, perhaps, his contribution to the 
welfare and development of the North- 
west was enormous and _ far-reaching. 
His personality was unique, and his al- 
most boyish enthusiasms infectious.” 

John Crosby (senior): “A most lovable 
man, notable for his splendid integrity 
and his rugged, simple, frank character. 
No one ever needed to ask John Crosby 
to sign his name to anything he agreed 
to do. His word was sufficient, and the 
fact was so generally recognized that in 
transactions involving large sums of 
money his verbal assent to the terms was 
accepted as final.” 

James S. Bell: “Generally conceded to 
have been the greatest merchant miller in 
the world. But he was not only a great 
miller, he was something more and bet- 
ter; he was also a great gentleman. Of 
stainless honor and integrity, courteous 
manners and kindly, generous disposi- 
tion, he kept himself unspotted from the 
world, and yet withal he was skilled in 
affairs of business and fully competent to 
carry through to a successful finish trade 
policies of vast importance.” 

William H. Dunwoody: “Most men 
who grow very rich pay the price, and 
very often it is more than the results 
justify. In his case accumulation seemed 
to come as naturally and easily as the 
dissipation of resources comes to others. 
There was nothing spectacular in the ac- 
quirement of Mr. Dunwoody’s fortune. 
It almost seemed as if Providence had 
selected a safe, well-balanced and con- 
servative man for the purpose of endow- 
ing him with large means in order that 
he might make wise use of them while he 
lived, and, when he came to die, he might 
further give a good account of his stew- 
ardship, by so disposing of his fortune as 
to benefit his fellows.” 

Colonel Charles G. Thornton: “A gen- 
tleman of rare culture and refinement of 
character whose entire career was note- 
worthy and exceptional.” 

Benjamin S. Bull, the originator of 
“Eventually—why not now?”: “He had 
an instinct for psychology, and he knew 
what most people liked. He had a true 
and correct sense of typographical and 
pictorial balance and values. He under- 
stood the effectiveness of not saying too 
much. . Ps 

John Washburn: “Strong, loyal, and 
constant in his friendships. The last of 
his generation, he was greatly Valued by 
his associates for his positive and un- 
equivocal decisions, and, most of all, 
because of his quaint and delightful 
humor, that, on many a trying and weari- 
some occasion, served aptly to lighten the 
burden and restore optimism.” 

From these excerpts, which are but a 
few of the personal tributes that enrich 
the book, it may be seen that the author 
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has a strong appreciation for the reality 
of sentiment in business. This he himself 
expresses: “It has been said that there is 
no sentiment in business, but as a matter 
of fact, as every successful business man 
knows, sentiment counts for a great deal 
in it, even if profit were the only object 
in view.” 

The enlivening days of mill building in 
Minneapolis are carried on to the present 
day, with informative excursions into the 
various phases of the industry’s progress. 
There is a vivid account of the great mill 
explosion and disaster of 1878, and the 
tragic story of the LaCroix family and 
its purifier; a chronicle of technical im- 
provement running from the introduc- 
tion of the roller mill to the great chemi- 
cal laboratories and auxiliary services of 
the present day—in its larger measure- 
ment a history of the milling revolution 
that changed the making of flour from a 
trade to a science. 

It is a stirring chapter that tells of the 
altered conditions that had to be faced 
after the advent of the roller mill. “The 
times were changing, and a new type of 
millowner was required successfully to 
meet their conditions. The so-called 
practical miller who bore on his hands 
the marks made from handling the mill 
pick, who knew the mechanical details 
of making flour, who gave his major at- 
tention and his personal care to the 
processes and methods of grinding, had 
passed as proprietor. Unless he knew 
much more than his trade, he was help- 
less to meet the competition of the new 
type of merchant miller.” 

No less interesting than the early days 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. is the story 
of the new generation’s achievements in 
carrying on the company’s development. 
Theirs was not only the problem of 
physical expansion upon foundations al- 
ready laid, but the task of modern mer- 
chandising. One of the most engaging 
chapters in the book deals with the 
Washburn Crosby advertising policy, and 
the establishment of the brand, “Gold 
Medal,” which suggests for the book its 
obvious title. 

The chapter on “War Milling” brings 
in a keen appreciation of the work and 
qualities of James F. Bell, now presi- 
dent of the company, and there is an ex- 
tensive recital of the qualities character- 
izing the outstanding figures in the pres- 
ent large personnel. 

The book, which is handsomely printed 
and bound, is a product of the University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. It contains 366 
pages of text, and is illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. 


ARGENTINE AND AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT CROPS’ PROGRESS 


The Australian wheat acreage is re- 
ported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome to be 10,500,000 
acres, against 10,755,000 harvested last 
year. 

During the early part of the current 
season, conditions were favorable, but 
recent reports indicate that good general 
rains are n-cded to insure a satisfactory 
yield. Last year, on the large area har- 
vested, the yield per acre was unusually 
high, amounting to slightly more than 15 
bus per acre. Considering the lack of 
rainfall recently reported, it does not 
seem probable that, even should condi- 
tions be favorable until harvest, the out- 
turn will approach that of 1924-25, says 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A recent report from Argentina shows 
a slight increase over the large wheat 
acreage previously reported. The area 
sown to wheat is now placed at 19,027,000 
acres, against 18,829,000 previously re- 
ported and 17,792,000 sown for the 1924- 
25 crop. Last year, however, there was 
an unusually high abandonment, amount- 
ing to nearly 10 per cent of the area sown. 

Conditions in Argentina for this sea- 
son have been favorable, with generous 
rains during the past five weeks and tem- 
peratures about normal in the northern 
wheat areas and slightly below normal in 
the southern districts. These conditions 
indicate at least a good average yield. 
The average yield per acre during the 
period 1914-15 to 1924-25, omitting the 
v ry r year of 1916-17, was 11.8 bus. 
Should the yield from this season be equal 
to this average, the crop would total 
about 224,500,000 bus, compared with 
191,188,000 produced in 1924-25. 
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TOLEDO 


Toledo millere were bidding $1.6542 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 6. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Nov. 6, at $8.15@8.25 
bbl, local springs $8.15@8.35, and local 
hard winters $8, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mev. BoE soccccccssvcscces 40,900 85 
Previous week .........+- 36,500 76 
VORP BHO .ccccccccvcceses 42,700 89 
TWO years ABO .....eeeeee 35,600 74 
Three years AGO .......06- 37,100 17 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Mets BB sacccccsce 68,400 44,655 6 
Previous week .... 84,060 47,317 56 
Year ago ......... 108,300 72,632 67 
Two years ago..... 90,210 57,349 63% 
Three years ago...100,460 64,242 64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 1-7, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 84,000 203,000 73,970 46,580 

Corn, bus.... 27,500 100,000 8,075 11,260 

Oats, bus.... 86,100 118,900 75,920 37,165 
NOTES 


C. A. Williams, of the William Bros. 
Co., millers, Kent, Ohio, was in Toledo, 
Nov. 6. 

The plant of the Detroit (Mich.) Bak- 
ing Co. was recently damaged $35,000 
by fire. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Co- 
lumbus, Nov. 24-25. 

Fred Burrall,; field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., called 
at this office on Nov. 3. 

W. H. Holaday, Columbus, “Ohio, has 
arranged to represent the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, in 
Ohio. 

J. W. McKee, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in 
Ohio last week calling on his mill con- 
nections. 

J. T. McIntosh, formerly of the Mc- 
Intosh-Recksteiner Co., has opened an 
office at 932 Atlas Building, Columbus, 
Ohio, to engage in the flour and feed 
brokerage business, and is open to con- 
sider desirable mill connections. 

The MclIntosh-Recksteiner Co., flour 
and feed, Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has announced the withdrawal 
of J. T. McIntosh from the company. 
The business will be continued as here- 
tofore at the same address by A. H. 
Recksteiner, J. O. Bell and associates, 
who will handle the old accounts. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in southeastern territory is 
slightly below normal. There was very 
little change in actual conditions of busi- 
ness last week, new sales being light in 
volume, and being confined chiefly to 
current needs. Shipments on contracts 
have held up fairly well, practically ab- 
sorbing the output. Neither advancin 
nor declining prices have any mark 
influence on the disposition of buyers, 
there being a feeling of uncertainty as 
to values. good many of the large 
ones have their needs until Jan. 1 antici- 
pated, and no unusual revival of busi- 
ness is expected until after the holidays. 
The movement of wheat is moderate. 





mills making purchases only to cover 
light sales. Red continues to command 
a premium. 

Flour quotations ruled steady last 
week, asking prices Nov. 7 being as fol- 
lows: best short soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.50@10 bbl; standard patent, 
$8.50@9; straight patent, $8@8.40; first 
clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Demand is moderate for Minnesota 
and western flours, most sales being in 
small lots. Prices, Nov. 7: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, $9.25@9.75; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $8.75@ 
9.25; standard grades, 30@50c lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Be. Beh csc'cscve 152,520 99,055 64.9 


107,578 64.5 
110,242 75.9 


Previous week .. 
FOOr AGO wccoces 145,170 
Two years ago... 204,240 129,924 63.5 
Three years ago.. 201,780 140,814 69.7 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Nov. 7 Oct. 31 
Flour, bbls 54,100 61,300 
Wheat, bus 641,000 639,000 
CGM, DOP is vsencecsesus 25,000 23,000 
Gaute, BOP cecccccccesces 313,000 388,500 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville. last 
week, 134 cars. 

B. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor to south- 
eastern points. 

H. O. Blackwood, president of the 
Liberty Milling Co., was in Alabama and 
Mississippi last week. 

Rains have been interfering with sow- 
ing of wheat in Tennessee, and also de- 
laying movement of new crop corn. 

The plant of the Gordonsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co. was burned recently. It was 
partly covered by insurance. Bernard 
Edwards owned the mill. 

Joun Lerrer. 


ATLANTA 
Buyers, ‘who are looking for better 


prices, have, however, shown more inter- 


est in flour in the past week. The move- 
ment has not shown much improvement, 
as stocks are sufficient to meet the pres- 
ent demand.- Any break in price would 
probably bring about a number of sales. 
Mills are receiving specifications satis- 
factorily, as the trade has followed a 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying which 
causes them to order out purchases rath- 
er regularly. Quotations, Nov. 7: soft 
standard patents $8.75 bbl and bakers 
patents $8.50, in cotton 98's. s 


J. Hore TicNner. 





NORFOLK 

The flour market is extremely dull, 
with only routine sales reported. There 
is a sentiment of pessimism among the 
trade. Mills are urging customers to 
send shipping directions on their book- 
ings, but buyers are complaining that 
they are already overloaded and lack 
warehouse space. Trade in the Carolinas 
is not brisk, due to the decline in cotton, 
which has seriously affected receipts in 
many places. 

Quotations, Nov. 7: northwestern 
spring top patents $8.90@9.25 bbl, bak- 
ers patents $8.75; Kansas hard wheat 
patents $8.80@9.10, bakers patents $8.50 
@8.75, top winter wheat patents $8.45@ 
8.60, standard patents $8.20@8.40; Vir- 
ginia and Maryland straights, $7.75@8, 
—all f.o.b., Norfolk, car lots, basis cot- 
ton 98's. 

NOTES 


The first steps in the Norfolk com- 
munity advertising cam for which 
the citizens of this city contributed $300,- 
00, are now under way. All phases of 
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industry and trade, with advantages pe. 
culiar to this section, will be exploited. 
Preparations are under way for the 
opening of the annual pure food show 
of the Retail Grocers’ Association op 
Nov. 21. This is usually one of the |ead- 
ing events of its kind in Virginia. Half 
a dozen mills are preparing exhibits, 
while the grocery, milling and bakery 
trade is looking forward with muc!) in- 
terest to the exhibition. 
Josern A. -Lestir, 


EVANSVILLE 


Last week did not bring any improve- 
ment to the milling business in this ter- 
ritory, although shipping instructions 
were more numerous than of late, gi: ing 
the mills the appearance of doing a yood 
business. New orders were very few, 
and there seems to be no export deniind 
whatsoever at this time. No change in 
the price of wheat was noted last \. ck, 
the quotations being $1.60 bu at » ills 
and $1.57 at stations. Flour quotati ns, 
Nov. 7, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib cot! ins, 
carload lots: best patent, $9@9.40; ‘rst 
patent, $9; straights, $8.50@8.60; Kk an- 
sas, $9@9.25; spring, $9.25; clears in 
jutes, first $6@7.80, second $5.75@” 20. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart B:»s., 
is in the South visiting jobbers and the 
mill’s agents. 

John and Orville Stout, of the A ‘las 
Mills, Vincennes, were in Evansville ast 
week, calling upon local millers. 


W. W. Ro: 


PITTSBURGH 


Very little activity was noted in ‘he 
flour market last week. Buyers, du: to 
the fluctuations in wheat prices and fi ur 
quotations, were hesitant about plac ng 
orders. Shipping directions, howe: cr, 
appeared to be satisfactory. Stocks of 
flour in the hands of the larger cons: n- 
ers are reported to be sufficient to | st 
them until Jan. 1. Flour men hac a 
rather difficult time convincing consi \- 
ers that their expectations for low:r- 
priced flour would be realized. On ec 
other hand, mill representatives e 
pleased with the upward trend in pri 
as it has had the effect of making 
baker who purchased flour some t 
ago feel better. 

The prices of Kansas flours were 
line with springs, with the result tl: 
the southwestern product did not h. 
as good a share of the business transac! 
as did the northwestern mills. Mont: 
flours showed considerable strength, 
mills were able to secure some busin« 

A fair volume of soft winter flour \ 
disposed of. Demand for clears co 
tinued good, with prices holding rath: 
firm. Sales of rye flour were slow, «>- 
cribed to the fact that the bulk of | e 
bakers who use it came into the mar! -t 
some time ago and purchased libera! 
Semolina was quoted at 4%4c lb, with | e 
market fairly active. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 7: spring wh« 
short patent $8.25@8.75, standard p: '- 
ent $7.75@8.50; hard winter short p:'- 
ent $8.25@8.75, standard patent $7.7 / 
8.25, clears $7@7.50,—cotton 98's, Pit 
burgh; soft winter, $6.75@7.25, bul; 
pure white rye $4.75@5, pure medivn 
rye $4.50@4.75, pure dark rye $4@4.°5. 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 

Milton C. Dietz, for the past 13 ye: 
engaged in the grain business at Mecha: 
icsburg, Pa., died at his home there « 
Nov. 2, aged 61. 

Frank R. Miller, aged 46, for the p:-t 
24 years connected with the sales «-- 
partment of the Ward Baking Co., Piti>»- 
burgh, died at his home there on Nov. 

The first meeting of the creditors «f 
the Walnut Bakery, Inc., McKeespo 
Pa., will be held at the office of the rc: - 
eree in bankruptcy, Watson B. Ada’’. 
Pittsburgh, on Nov. 17. ° 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will tend:: 
the active members of the Western Pen: - 
sylvania Bakers’ Association a dinn¢ 
and entertainment at the Fort Pitt Hote 
on Nov. 14 at 6:30 p.m. The comniitte: 
in charge consists of Harlow S. Lewis 
L. E. Bowman, D. H. Crock, D. T. Feli> 
and C. C. Latus. ; 

Cc. C. Larvs. 
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CANADIAN ARBITRATION CHANGES 

The transatlantic importing flour 
trade will be interested in the telegraphic 
news which was published in the issue of 
The Northwestern Miller dated Nov. 4, 
to the effect that the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association has decided that, in 
future, sales of flour to continental 
Europe will be subject to the terms of 
the contract of the London Flour Trade 
Association in so far as arbitration is 
concerned. Hitherto many Canadian 
mills have been allowing the European 
custom of friendly arbitration to govern, 
but this practice has been found unsatis- 
factory and is now to be discontinued. 
At least, any mills which continue this 
form of arbitration will do so despite the 
advice of their own association. If pre- 
ferred, and where agreement to that ef- 
fect is incorporated in the contract, ar- 
bitration may be held under the rules 
of the New York Produce Exchange, and 
either this or London arbitration will be 
perfectly satisfactory to Canadian mill- 
ers. 

The trouble in the past has been that 
Canadians did not sufficiently understand 
the procedure of Hamburg or other con- 
tinental markets to deal intelligently 
with arbitrations; moreover, where the 
rules were understood, they were not as 
acceptable as the London arbitration. 
This is natural, as Canadians are used to 
dealing in the London market and under 
the London contract, which is not true of 
the “friendly arbitration” system preva- 
lent in Hamburg. 

Canadian millers hope that their 
friends in Europe will not make difficult 
this change in procedure, and each mill 
is notifying its connections of the change. 


TORONTO 

Domestic trade in spring wheat flour is 
of good volume at steady prices. Mills 
are all doing well in this department. 
Baking requirements are fully up to their 
monthly average, and the mixed car trade 
is also of considerable dimensions. Prices 
have not changed since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 7, with comparisons: 


Nov. 7 Oct. 31 

A ND oo. 6p ce 0600s $8.00 $8.00 
DEE we'n.6 400-00 c0ce0 css 7.76 7.75 
Da bee cccecccececess 7.50 7.50 
DEE Ne sci ree svaceseesde 7.30 7.30 
i. 7 | | ee 6.40 6.40 
PEE, © 60.05.00 6:00.06. 0% 6.15 6.15 
| re 4.75 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags. f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
=—” discount for quantity purchases, 20c 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is in demand at $5.85@5.90 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, car lots, 
Montreal freight basis. Offerings are 
limited, and the market shows increas- 
ing strength. 

Export Trade.—Spring wheat mills re- 
port export business dull. They did not 
sell mych flour during the week, but are 
working on old contracts, of which they 
have enough on their books to keep them 
busy until Nov. 30. Some are sold well 
into December. New business for De- 
cember shipment is wanted, and prices 
are being held closely to the cost of pro- 
duction, in order to induce buying. Dur- 
ing the week, prices moved upward 10c 
bbl on sasbaned basis. Quotations, Nov. 
7, in sterling: export spring patent, per 
280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 41s, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom, November shipment, and 41s 
6d, December-January, seven-day terms. 

Winter wheat flour is out of line for 
export. Importers are offering 37s 6d@ 
89s for good quality 90 per cent pat- 
ents, November shipment, whereas sell- 
ers are unable to operate at less than 
40s, c.i.f., Glasgow or London. The light 
deliveries of eon are holding up prices 
and preventing any decline in millers’ 
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Bread Trust Alleged in Canada 


Monrreat, Qvue.—Following the recent action of the Montreal Trades and 
Labor Council in drawing the attention of the minister of labor to. the alleged 
existence of a bread trust in Montreal, and calling for an investigation into 
the trust as provided for in the combines act, quite a storm in a teacup has 
arisen in this city regarding the alleged combine. 

A committee has been named by the city council to inquire into the 
question of whether such a trust exists and what action to take should it be 
found that such is the case. At a recent meeting of the Trades and Labor 
Council, representatives of the bakers’ union announced their intention of 
trying to establish a labor owned co-operative bread concern in Montreal to 
fight the alleged trust. At the same time, Alderman Schubert, a labor mem- 
ber of the city council, is urging the establishment of a municipal bakery for 
the same purpose. Meanwhile the big bakery firms are not worrying seri- 
ously. They consider that the scare is unjustified and little likely to impair 


seriously their trade. 
* 


Grain Threshing Resumed_ in Canada 


Winnirec, Man.—The cold weather now prevailing over the prairie prov- 
inces is proving of help to farmers, in that it has prevented the snow on 
stooks from thawing, and therefore has allowed an almost general resumption 
of threshing operations. Marketings from Saskatchewan last week exceeded 


those of the other two provinces. 


John MacLennan, Lethbridge, Alta., a director of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., a recent visitor to Winnipeg, was of the opinion that, with 
a continuance of the present dry weather, western Canadian crops will be duly 
harvested without suffering much damage as to grade. 

According to the United States Department of Agriculture, damage to 
the grain crop has been most severe in Alberta, where threshing has been 
delayed six weeks. In this province the department estimates that there is 
still from 60 to 65 per cent of the threshing to be done. It also states that 
not more than 20 per cent of the grain in this province will grade Nos. 1 and 
2 northern. The remainder will not grade above Nos. 3 and 4. 

In Saskatchewan the department considers that only about 20 to 30 per 
cent of the grain is-unthreshed, and it states that this could be completed in 


another week of favorable weather. 


The remainder to be threshed in Mani- 


toba is only 5 per cent of the total crop. 








quotations. Mills selling to brokers are 
asking $5.65@5.85 bbl, bulk, seaboard, in 
buyers’ bags. 
WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
light, although they show signs of im- 
proving, as better prices are now obtain- 
able. In fact, mills which need wheat 
are sometimes obliged to pay a premium 
to get it. On Nov. 7 $1.25 bu was quoted 
for car lots of No. 2 red or white, f.o.b., 
shipping points in Ontario. Wagonloads 
at mill doors were worth $1.15@1.18. 

Ontario dealers quoted western spring 
wheat at $1.42 bu for No. 1 northern, 
f.o.b., Georgian Bay ports, an advance 
of 3%4c since the previous week. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for feeding grains is improv- 
ing as the season advances, and a good 
business is being done. Grain prices 
show practically no change, but re- 
cleaned screenings have advanced $1.50 
ton. Quotations, Nov. 7: Ontario oats 
40@44c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country 
points, barley 68@72c, rye 80@85c, To- 
ronto freights, prompt shipment; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 54%c bu, c.i.f., 
Bay ports; recleaned screenings, $18.50 
ton, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies state that demand 
for ocean freight space for flour has 
fallen off, due to the fact that flour mills 
have booked their requirements for some 
weeks. Quotations, Nov. 7: London, Liv- 
erpool, Manchester 2lc; Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, 
Avonmouth 22c; Aberdeen, 30c; Dun- 
dee, 29c; Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 
82c; Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam 22c. Rates quoted are 
for shipment up to the close of naviga- 
tion at Montreal. 

NOTES 

A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton (Ont.) 

Milling Co., was in Toronto on Oct. 31. 


W. R. Clarke, who has been repre- 
senting the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 


sas City, in Europe, was a visitor at 
this office last week. 


A. C. McLeod, president of the Mc- 
Leod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, was 
in Toronto Nov. 5. 


F. W. Snider, of the William Snider 
Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., was a 
visitor in this city on Nov. 6. 


The allied trades of the Canadian bak- 
ing industry held their annual meeting in 
Toronto on Nov. 6. New officers were 
elected and other important business was 
transacted. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was in Toronto Nov. 6 to at- 
tend a meeting of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, of which he is a director. 


The amount of Canadian wheat being 
gfound in bond in the United States is 
rising steadily from week to week. In 
the first week of October the quantity 
was 538,000 bus and in the last week 732,- 
Hoe The total since Sept. 1 is 7,666,000 

us. ; 

Judging from present indications, the 
market for government standard re- 
cleaned screenings will be none too well 
supplied during the coming winter, and 
prices are apt to be firm. Indeed, they 
are firm already and are showing a ten- 
dency to rise. At present car lot prices 
to Ontario buyers, this form of feed 
seems comparatively cheap. 


MONTREAL 


Business continued quite brisk in spring 
wheat flour in Montreal last week, local 
selling for immediate and early delive 
being active, and export trade fair. All 
mills are reported to be busy filling or- 
ders. 

Prices remained steady, and closed on 
Nov. 7 as follows: first patents $8 bbl, sec- 
onds $7.50, bakers $7.20, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour were 
increasingly scarce, and offerings from 
Ontario were practically nil. This lim- 





















ited the amount of business, and held 
prices firm. Closing prices, Nov. 8, car 
lots $6.50 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; 
broken lots $6.60, ex-store. 


NOTES 

General A. E. Labelle, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
gone to Boston for a three weeks’ stay. 

J. C. Gauvreau, Quebec sales manager 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has closed his Chateauguay resi- 
dence, and returned to his city house in 
Notre Dame de Graces. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., C. H. G. Short, 
general manager of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., R! V. Biddulph, W. D. Moore 
and W. Stuart, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., H. C. Moore and W. M. 
McGregor, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., D. Wilson, of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and J. L. 
V. Mallette, secretary of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, were en- 
tertained on Oct. 5 by Thomas Lockwood, 
of the Robert Reford Co., Ltd., on board 
the transatlantic steamer Ascania, in 
Montreal harbor. 


A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour mills of western Canada are 
actively engaged on local business. Good 
sales are reported from all points, and 
the smaller country mills are sharing in 
the improvement. There is also a better 
demand for flour for export, at un- 
changed prices. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Nov. 7, at $8.05 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.45, and first clears at $5.85, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 


ca Futures— 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

Nov. 2. .+. $1.35% $1.33% $1.27% 

ey TE 9' 64:4 6400 1.38% 1.37% 1.31% 

ON re 1.35% 1.34% 1.28% 

Si #Peeyere 1.36% 1.35% 1.30% 

Ae OTT eee 1.36% 1.34% 1.28% 
Be DT eveaeeses 1.35% 1.34% 1.28 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Nov. 5 averaged 
1,100 cars per day, compared with 1,236 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,289 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

Early last week the wheat market took 
on a stronger tone, owing to additional 
snowfalls in the Canadian West, and 
the consequent interruption in all farm 
work. Being entirely a weather market, 
prices evidenced an easier tendency later 
in the week, when cold but clear weather 
again permitted a resumption of thresh- 
ing operations in many districts. A fair 
export business has been enjoyed from 
day to day, but at no time was any large 
volume handled. 

Milling interests have taken little fu- 
ture wheat, seemingly having sufficient 
for the present. Both Canadian and 
United States millers have been fairly 
g od buyers of cash wheat, but shippers 
and exporters have purchased only in 
small amounts, at a premium over the 
November future. Trading generally in 
the contract grades has been a car lot 
proposition. 

The coarse grains market has been 
without feature, and prices for the week 
showed little fluctuation. Demand for 
cash oats is poor. Offerings of this grain 
have been light, the unsettled weather 
having retarded threshing. The malting 
demand for cash barley has been indiffer- 
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ent, and exporters have done little in 
this grain. Only a few odd cars of rye 
have changed hands. Quotations, Nov. 
7: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 51%c 
bu; barley, 61%c; rye, 75%c. 
NOTES 

W. T. Sloane, manager of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Winnipeg, who has been suf- 
fering from an attack of pneumonia, is 
sufficiently recovered to attend his office. 

Carloads of grain delivered at Van- 
couver this season have so far totaled 
6,809, which is far in excess of deliveries 
at that port for the corresponding period 
of 1924. G. Rock. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 7, in bushels (000's omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 387 30 71 99 
Ogilvies ........ 231 46 312 
Grain Growers .. 272 265 617 
Fort William ... 206 eee 100 eee 
G. BT. BP. cecscece 1,364 219 138 66 
Northland ...... 2,825 232 392 eee 
Can. Gov't ...... 606 83 240 264 
Sask. Co-op. 

No. 1 cocccece 2,656 102 104 87 

Mie, DB cesasees 2,625 197 149 111 
Private elevators. 7,858 694 1,742 167 

Totals .....e0% 18,830 1,868 3,865 794 
Year ago .....--. 20,441 7,395 4,057 1,548 
Receipts .....+.+. 10,386 994 909 281 
Lake shipments.. 10,078 785 1,123 94 
Rail shipments.. 272 46 66 coe 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 41 Feed ...seeeees 164 
No. 1 northern.2,927 Durum ....«-+«-«>+ 844 
No. 2 northern.3,978 Kota ....-++ee8 289 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 11 Winter .......- 8 
No. 3 northern... 484 Others ......++- 1,564 
Dem, @ eencesncee 338 Private ......+. 7,858 
No. 6 .ccccccers 111 
No. : oeaeeoevee 223 Total ....-- 18,830 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W....06 16 Others ....eceee 468 
Ex. 1 feed ..... Private ......-- 694 
DL POOR ccccceces 295 
2 ne ee0tbaawe 243 Total .acceses 1,868 


Canada—September Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
September, 1925, as officially reported: 























Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........- 179,324 12,425,245 
United States ......+-+56- 5 1,081,890 
BROIEE, cccesccccrecresceves 984 teeeee 
Newfoundland ... 25,244 25 
Barbados ......+- 7,327 = aw wn ece 
TamMaica .ecccccccseveces 15,221 360 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 31,735  «+-ee4.« 
Other British West Indies 17,673 = «..««+.+ 
British South Africa ..... 3,863  ..cccco 
British West Africa ..... 305 —s an ww wwe 
Bermuda ....cscceceseces 4,401  ..evee 
British Honduras .......- 1,540 cero 
British Guiana ........-- 18,4382  .ceccc 
Hongkong .....-eeeeeeees 6,956 
AZOFEB .ccvccccvece ee 296 
CRIMR ccccescce - 142,037 
Colombia ° 38 
Costa Ric@ ....ceeeeeeees 200 = a oevce 
CURE ccccccccccecccvesese 10,859  .ecccc 
Czechoslovakia .......+++- )) Serer 
Belgium ..ccsereceeceees 357 736,315 
Rr eT Tree Tey co. G355 8 seeces 
Denmark ....eeeeeeeeees 10,761 «.esec 
Dutch Guiana .......+.+-+> 100 wwe 
BEGyPt .ncccccccccccscecs S3.500 8 sacvece 
FPimlamG .ccccccccccsevsces 8,163 ..ecec 
PRAMNCE cccccccccsscccceee seece 100,315 
French Africa SR ss ae eee 
French West Indies ..... 1,920 .ecocco 
GEPrmMmany .ccccccccccseses 63,522 196,001 
Gold Coast .....ceeeeeees 365 seccoe 
Guatemala .....e.e-eeeees GIL nee 
GEOOOS cecceccccccccevese 24,342 201,959 
TRONS cbc ccctsacecescseeese 2:760 =n weees 
Toeland ....sccccscvcseces B14 a wccce 
BERET occrcscccteesevesece 1,000 234,262 
Irish Free State ......... 6,600 72,050 
TOMAR cccccccvoseccvccees 2,000 207,680 
TADOTIA occccccccccccccecs | rrr ee 
MoroccO ...ccscccccccees 1,190 = acco 
Netherlands .........+++:5 5,452 497,518 
New Zealand .......-+++:5 S48 a wcece 
PEUOEEE,  cccecccsccceccese ie 
WIGPWEF voccccccccccccecs rk Zane 
Palestine ....cccccccccces +) | eee 
Philippine Islands ....... 2,000 .cecceo 
Portuguese Africa ....... 1,688 .cccce0 
Panama ....screccesevees 1,419 = eseee 
TRIER, ccc cecvcccccccuces | aa 
San Domingo ........++++-+ ) ) rere 
Spanish Africa .......... oe =—s«s Ho Te 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... S90 8 = nesses 
BWOGOR occccccecescccese 2,191 72,513 
Venezuela ....ceeeccecees 3,186 ==. a eeee 
WORMS cccceccccccssese 661,242 15,876,133 
o- 100 lbs ‘ 
Oatmeal, 
Bran, shorts, rolled 
To— middlings oats 
United Kingdom ....... 3,016 44,428 
United States .......... 201,269 = .wees 
Bermuda ..cceccccccces 3,415 4 
British Guiana ........- seses 229 
British South Africa.... ..... 2,853 
BAPbaGOs ...cccccccccns 10 425 
Other Br. West Indies.. 87 173 
Netherlands ........++2 cesses 553 
Newfoundland ......... 640 35 
BONBIGM 3 ..ccccccccccccs veces 442 
Irish Free State ........  seeee 3,322 
DN occ eceeerescecs§ « aseue 19,953 
EE on cGadesannescnes 400.49 6,945 
Other countries ........ 8 32 
BORIS ccccccedcoveses 208,445 79,294 
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A PRIZEWINNER? 

F. P. A.’s column in the New York 
World offers a prize for the “most un- 
derestimating statement” in any of the 
papers. We therefore hereby enter what 
we feel certain is a winner, and if only 
flour men were the judges, we could start 
right in spending the money. The week 
preceding Nov. 5 was one of the quietest 
on record; the trade was gloomy and 
depressed; every one railed against con- 
ditions, and the atmosphere in offices that 
had hitherto been pure and undefiled 
grew blue with dashes of red and pur- 
ple, from the remarks that were made 
within them over local conditions. Atop 
this disgusted, pessimistic state resulting 
from an almost complete lack of sales 
falls our entry for the anticlimax cup: 
“It (the market) could be summed up 
in the statement that business was dull.” 

Look over your books, readers, and 
consult your records for that week, and 
if you were feeling like the New York 
trade on that day, do we or don’t we 
win the hand embroidered grinding roll 
for the example of underestimation we 
submit? 


NEW YORK 


A report on the local market for this 
week is simply a repetition of that for 
the previous two. Flour is showing the 
effect of the erratic wheat market, as 
buyers have no confidence in prices and 
cannot be induced to come in except to 
fill absolute needs. When they do buy it 
is for immediate shipment, as they wait 
as long as possible before purchasing, in 
the hope of a further drop. It is re- 
markable how rapidly their ideas can 
change when the market is declining, as 
they always manage to keep just a step 
ahead and think it will go a little lower; 
on the upturn they are not nearly so 
swift, but are then a step behind the 
advances. 

Domestic Trade.—In view of the lack 
of sales of all flours, none can be men- 
tioned as the feature of the week. Bak- 
ers are taking on standard brands in a 
routine manner. Sales were reported of 
Kansas flours priced below springs, as 
the former are so high in gluten this 
year that bakers find they give very sat- 
isfactory results, and are willing to buy 
them in preference to springs if the 
prices are sufficiently low. The situa- 
tion with regard to soft winters from the 
East continues very firm. Wheat in this 
section is high, and mills are holding 
their prices firmly. 

Canadian Flour.—The first of the Ca- 
nadian flour purchased for domestic use 
several weeks ago is arriving in New 
York. Bakers are anxious to test this 
again, and will be able to say in a short 
time how it works out and what the pros- 
pects are for future business. 

Export Trade.—Only a limited interest 
was shown by foreigners. Clearances 
were moderate, chiefly for the Nether- 
lands. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 6: 
spring fancy patents $8.70@9 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.20@8.65, clears $7.50@ 
7.75; hard winter short patents $8.50@9, 
straights $8@8.50; soft winter straights, 
$7.85@1.75; rye, $5@5.35,—all in jutes. 
Receipts, 265,879 bbls; exports, 85,008. 

OATS 

Oats. were unchanged. Quotations, 
Nov. 6: No. 2 white, 48%c; No. 3 white, 
47%c. Receipts, 191,000 bus; exports, 
421,860. 


WHEAT 

The market was very irregular. Cables 
were disappointing, and export business 
was limited. Quotations, Nov. 6: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.754%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.72%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.72%4; No. 


1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.52; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.36%. Receipts, 2,278,200 bus; 
exports, 1,654,267. 


NEW YORK’S BAKERIES 


In a recent census of the leading in- 
dustries of New York, made by the Mer- 
chants’ Association, it is shown that 
bread and other bakery products are 
manufactured by 1,953 establishments 
employing 23,915 people, and turn out 
yearly products valued at $176,540,616. 

This apparently does not include the 
smaller bakers because, according to 
other figures, there are about 3,000 of 
these. 

FOREIGN TRADE INCREASES 

The foreign trade of the United States 
for the first six months of 1925 was val- 
ued at $2,346,000,000, or about 13 per 
cent more than in the similar period of 
1924. Imports totaled $2,067,000,000, an 
increase of approximately 12 per cent 
over last year. This exceeds in value 
the foreign commerce for the same 
period of any year excepting the war 
years of 1917, 1918, and the two years 
immediately following the war, 1919 and 
1920. 


PANAMA RAIL ROAD’S PURCHASES 


The Panama Rail Road on Nov. 6 
purchased 3,000 sacks 95 per cent hard 
wheat flour at $7.95 bbl, partly from the 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, and part- 
ly from the Christian Mills, Minneapolis. 
This covered delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The highest bid was $9.40, 
and 23 mills tendered offers. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,067; in the previous 
week there were 991, and for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago, 1,081. 

G. C. Krause, New York flour broker, 
spent several days last week at his coun- 
try home at New Paltz, N. Y. 


George A. Zabriskie, in charge of the 
local office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., left Nov. 7 for a few days’ visit 
at the home office of the mill in Minne- 
apolis. 

Lou Weitzman, former Chicago flour 
broker, was introduced on the floor of 
the Produce Exchange last week by 
James Haffenberg. 


R. J. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was in New York last week visiting 
the Halboth-Coans Co., the mill’s New 
York representative. 

Allis W. Levy, of A. Levy & Bro., 
general importers of long standing in 
Kingston, Jamaica, was introduced on 
the floor of the Produce Exchange last 
week by E. W. Siney, of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. Meurs, of Luchsinger, 
Meurs & Co., Amsterdam flour brokers 
and importers, arrived in New York, 
Nov. 3, on the Volendam, to spend about 
a month in this country. The trip was 
the stormiest the ship has ever had, at 
least “the captain said so.” 


P. C. Messersmith, formerly president 
of the Whitehall Flour Sales Corpora- 
tion, has withdrawn from this firm and 
is now operating under his own name at 
11 Stone Street, as a mill representative. 
The Whitehall company has moved to 95 
Broad Street, in the office of the Export 
Flour & Feed Co. 

There were several visitors last week 
at the offices of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
including W. B. Webb, vice president of 
the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., 
A. A. Kenny, president of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Milling Co., Omaha, and 
Joseph Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago. 
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Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were James F. Bell, 
president of the Washburn Crosby (o,, 
Minneapolis, W. H. Taylor, of the T. H. 
Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., and B, 
L. Stancliff, sales manager for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 


BUFFALO 

Local flour buyers last week were not 
interested in making commitments. They 
are not showing any interest in prices, 
which have declined 5@10ce since a week 
ago. It looks as if a more decided 
change in futures must take place before 
the trade re-enters the market. Wheat 
may be “crouching to spring,” but there 
is a feeling that any upward swing may 
fall short and go the other way. ; 

Rye flour is slow, with only a few sc:t- 
tered sales reported. There is consi 
erable buying of graham flour by ret«il- 
ers. Pastry flour is out of favor bec: 
of its price, which is too close to best 
spring patents. A decidedly better in- 
quiry is reported for Kansas patenis, 
and some sales of larger volume hive 
been made, 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 7: spring 
fancy patents $9@9.25 bbl, standard )it- 
ent $8.75@8.80, clears $7.50, second cle irs 
$46 ton; rye, $5.20@5.25 bbl for white, 
$5.15 for medium, and $4.85@4.90 ‘or 
dark; Kansas patents, $8.75@9.15; 
standards, $8.15@8.75; semolina, $1.50 
per 100 lbs, bulk, for No. 2, 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour t 
capacity output of 
bbls bbls tivity 
Mee, BF scccnves 238,000 205,948 7 
Previous week .. 238,000 223,760 4 
VORP GRO cecccce 223,500 188,390 ’ 
Two years ago... 166,500 128,308 


Local millers were not interested in 
spring wheat at the limits prevailing |:st 
week, preferring to hold off for the win- 
ter storage offerings. They also clain 
that they are well supplied until there is 
an increase in the call for flour. Hard 
winters were in better demand, with 0!- 
ferings more liberal. Soft winters a 
still held too high. 

Heavy white oats were in good dema: 
last week, with limits firm, but easi 
and lower for No. 3. Sales were mai 
of No. 2 white at 445%c bu, No. 3 a! 
435,c and No. 4 at 42%c. 

While offerings of barley are firm! 
held, trading is dull and quotations ar 
nominal in the absence of sales. Mal 
ing 48-lb barley is offered at 68@70c bu. 
c.i.f., and all-rail at 80@86c, Philade! 
phia basis. 

Domestic rye is in light receipt, ani 
even at higher limits the demand canno! 
be supplied. Canadian offerings ar 
supplying the local demand. 

Stocks of grain in store at this por 
for the week ending Nov. 2 were as fo 
lows: wheat, American 2,126,019 bus, C 
nadian 4,212,703; corn, 126,906; oats. 
American 3,727,148, Canadian 180,115: 
barley, American 231,696, Canadian 640. 
669; rye, American 24,515, Canadiai 
352,458; afloat in the harbor, whea'. 
American 2,168,127, Canadian 1,514,392: 
oets, American, 576,000; barley, Ameri 
can 266,952, Canadian 335,000; rye. 
American, 686,619. 


NOTES 

Thomas H. Young, of the T. H. Youns 
Co., Mexico, N. Y., visited Frank Wilso: 
of Wilson Bros., feed jobbers, last wee! 

E. B. Mitchell, New. York state re} 
resentative for Wilson Bros., reports th 
killing of a 105-Ib buck deer while on 
recent hunting trip. : 

Rudolph Prinz, manager of th 
Fleischmann Malting Co.’s plant her 
left on Nov. 9 for Minneapolis to super 
intend the reconstruction of the plan! 
recently purchased by his company i: 
that city. 

The canal boats Niagara and Mando 
lin, both owned by the Rochester Ter 
minal Line, were sunk in the barge cana! 
on Nov. 4 when one of the boats crashed 
into the guardlock near Gasport. Eac!l: 
was loaded with 34,000 bus wheat. 

The city council last week deliberated 
on the petition .of William G. Bruce, 
president of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, that an appropriation be made for 
the purpose of fighting the proposal to 
divert 10,000 cubic feet of water from 
Lake Michigan by way of the Chicago 
drainage canal. A publicity fund of 
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$25,000 will be raised to combat the bill 
to legalize this diversion. 

The new plant of the Keno Feed & 
Grain Corporation began operations on 
Nov. 4. This concern will do feed grind- 
ing and mixing, making a specialty of 
the manufacture of dairy and poultry 
feed. The plant is located in Buffalo on 
the New York Central Railroad at Black 
Rock. This company has branch offices 
at Williamson, Adams, Adams Center, 
Georgetown and Palmyra, N. Y. 

The western New York state repre- 
sentative in Congress, Clarence Mac- 
Gregor, predicts that western farmers 
are about to enter on a period of great 
prosperity and improved economic con- 
ditions. Mr. MacGregor recently accom- 
panied members of the federal farm loan 
board on a tour to ascertain for Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Congress the actual 
necessities of these producers. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Trade in flour is quiet, jobbers and 
bakers lacking confidence and buying 
only to satisfy actual requirements. 
Stocks, however, are small, and buyers 
are obliged to come into the market oc- 
casionally. While the tone of the market 
is barely steady, there is no material 
change in prices. Values of rye flour 
favor buyers, due to the slow demand. 
The stock of flour in public warehouses, 
Nov. 1, was 99,176 bbls, compared with 
88,149 a month ago and 117,725 on Nov. 
1, 1924. Receipts of flour last week were 
15,734,213 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2,000 
sacks to Liverpool, 2,000 to Glasgow, 625 
to Finland and 638 to Norway. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 7: spring first 
patents $9.20@9.50, standard patent $8.50 
@9, first clear $7.50@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.50@9; 
soft winter straight, $7.40@8; rye flour, 
$5.80@5.50. 

The wheat market last week fluctu- 
ated within narrow limits, closing at a 
net advance of lc. Offerings are light, 
and trade is quiet. Receipts, 509,451 
bus; exports, 685,850; stock, 1,434,513. 
Closing quotations, car lots, Nov. 7: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.53@1.58 bu; No. 3 
$1.50@1.55; No. 4 red winter, $1.48@ 
1.58; No. 5, $1.45@1.50; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.51@1.58 bid. Mixed 
wheat 7c under red winter. 

The oats market rules firm under light 
offerings, but there is little trading. Re- 
ceipts last week were 35,123 bus; ex- 
ports, 30,000; stock, 421,334. Closing 
quotations, Nov. 7: No. 2 white, 4832@ 
49c bu; No. 3 white, 47@47%ec. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour and 
wheat in October were as follows, with 
comparisons: 





Flour Wheat 
Receipts— bbis bus 
“GREE, 1086 .cseccoee 279,460 2,757,284 
September, 1925 -. 189,369 1,228,923 
October, 1924 ......... 391,578 3,792,415 
GeteUer; 1998 2. ccgecs 265,437 2,377,396 
Exports— 
Geeeeer, 2085 ..ccccccs 27,463 2,688,046 
September, 1925 ....... 11,960 1,187,597 
October, 19234 .......2. 74,628 2,677,902 
October, 1923 ......... 110,570 2,040,288 


NOTES 
William B. Scattergood, of the grain, 
feed and hay firm of S. F. Scattergood 
& Co., has returned from an extended 
business trip through the state. 


Arrivals and sailings in foreign trade 
at Philadelphia during October num- 
bered 272 vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of 1,319,790, compared with 279 vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 1,293,927 for the 
corresponding month of last year. 

With the opening, on Nov. 4, of the 
combined offices of the Pennsylvania 
System and the district representative 
in the Bourse, the carrier will be in bet- 
ter position to serve the requirements 
of the shippers in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory. 

Clarence S. Woolman, manager: of the 
feed department of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., grain and feed dealers, Chicago, is 
spending a few days in this city. He 
formerly was connected with Woolman 
& Co., local grain, feed and hay mer- 
chants, 


A testimonial dinner was given on 


Nov. 5 in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel © 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





“DOING BUSINESS IN NEW 
YORK” 


The New York appellate divi- 
sion recently ruled in a case be- 
tween a New York flour exporter 
and a northwestern milling con- 
cern that a foreign corporation 
which operates a flour mill outside 
of New York state and which sells 
its product within the state 
through the agency of a local bro- 
ker is not doing business in the 
state and, therefore, cannot be 
sued there. The facts of this case 
are of particular interest to mill- 
ers. 

The plaintiff company attempt- 
ed to sue the mill by serving a 
summons in a supreme court ac- 
tion upon its treasurer, during a 
temporary sojourn in New York 
City; also-by serving the mill’s 
New York agent. 

The defendant attacked the va- 
lidity of the service upon the 
ground that it was not doing busi- 
ness in New York state, even 
though it permitted its agent there 
to designate himself as its “east- 
ern representative.” 

The decision in favor of the de- 
fendant accords with decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
which hold that the mere solicita- 
tion of business within New York 
state by a foreign corporation does 
not make it amenable to the juris- 
diction of its courts. 

Gustave J. Rosen, the attorney 
for the defendant, presented a 
strong argument and is entitled to 
much credit for securing this de- 
cision. 











in honor of L. J. Schumaker, recently 
elected president of the American Bak- 
ers Association. The dinner was given 
under the auspices of the Bakers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, of which body Mr. Schu- 
maker is a member. 


The outlook for export traffic from the 
port of Philadelphia during November 
is encouraging. October’s exports of 
wheat represented an increase of 150 
per cent, compared with September ship- 
ments. Shipments of oats increased 
nearly 100 per cent, while barley exports 
were also greater. Flour exports in- 
creased from 11,960 bbls to 27,463 in 
October. The closing of navigation at 
Montreal will divert the movement of 
thousands of tons of grain to this port. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


- 


BOSTON 

Local flour buyers are suspicious of 
the market, and refuse to purchase more 
than is urgently needed. While millers 
have been forced to advance their prices, 
it has had very little effect upon the 
views of buyers. Most of the trade is 
in an easy position as regards stocks for 
current needs, and is content to watch 
developments. 

Receipts during the past few weeks 
have held up very well, so that most 
buyers have now a normal supply of 
flour. They have been deceived so often 
in regard to prices that it is almost im- 
possible to make them change their 
views. Although winter is near, bring- 
ing with it the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes, the fact that transporta- 
tion may become a disturbing factor 
seems to have little effect on them. 
There is a strong belief among many 
here that much of the current strength 
of the market is the result of manipula- 
tion. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
for shipment, on Nov. 7: spring first 
atents $9.65@9.80, standard patents 
$3.50@9.60, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard 
winter patents, $8.40@9.35; soft winter 
patents $8.25@9.30, straight $7.40@8.25, 
clear $7@7.60. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Nov. 1, according to the Grain & Flour 
Exchange, was 33,339 bbls, compared 
with 33,976 on Oct. 1 and 37,289 a year 


ago. 
_ There is little change in the rye flour 


situation. A fairly good demand pre- 
vails for white patent and dark. Choice 
was quoted on Nov. 7 at $5.25@5.60 bbl, 
in sacks, and standard patents at $5.10 
@5.25. Dark is unchanged at $4.45@ 
4.50. Rye meal is slow at $4.45@4.50. 
Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Nov. 7, with com- 
parisons: 
-—Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 32,100 31,400 ..... «+... 


Wheat, bus... ..... 27,300 62,979 142,105 
Corm, BUB.cces ceore 700 593 eee 
Oats, bus..... 19,550 24,250 67,026 31,837 
Rye, bus...... 1,000 1,125 1,329 44,067 
Barley, bus... 20,000 5,175 145,830 566,083 
Millfeed, tons. SS esses 0850 eevee 


Corn meal, bbIs 318 ..... «eevee eevee 
Oatmeal, cases 2,806 BBBG caved seece 


RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 


1925 1924 
Fiowr, BBG cccccccessccnce 131,050 174,605 
Wee Ne onc tcewecécaea 173,950 170,300 
CoPm, DOS ccccvccsrsccvses 1,975 425 
rere ae 137,525 144,685 
Be, TOS bonds sccccceaven 1,100 38,850 
Barley, BUS .occccvsocseres 77,025 96,000 
po ee Pee 205 263 
Corn meal, bbls ........+-+ 245 25 
Oatmeal, cases .........+6 17,320 12,392 


NOTES 


The Brockton (Mass.) Honeycrust 
Bread Co. has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital. Joseph Benachi, Brock- 
ton, is president and treasurer. 


Alfred P. Lee, a former president of 
the Boston Fruit & Produce Exchange, 
died, Nov. 4, at his home in Boston, after 
less than a week’s illness. He was born 
in Terre Haute, Ind., in 1852, 


The Vermont Retail Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting in Rutland last 
week, with a large attendance. James 
Boyce, president of the Thomas Boyce 
Feed Co., Attica, N. Y., made the chief 
address. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Bruno Hyber, baker, 
Winthrop, Mass., with liabilities of $2,- 
212, and no assets; also by Ralph M. 
Holmes, baker, Medford, Mass., with lia- 
bilities of $1,449 and assets of $262. 


Among visitors to the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange last week were R. J. 
Anderson, sales manager for the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, who 
was introduced by the New England rep- 
resentative of the mill, J. F. Conant; W. 
E. Savage, Toledo, president of the Im- 
perial Grain & Milling Co; Fred J. Otis, 
a former Boston grain broker now lo- 
cated in New York City. 


Exports of grain from Boston during 
the seven days ending Nov. 7 were 52,- 
980 bus bonded wheat for Liverpool. The 
grain was part of a cargo of some 82,000 
bus originally loaded some weeks ago at 
Baltimore for Liverpool. When off the 
Nova Scotian coast the steamer struck a 
sunken obstruction and was so badly 
damaged that she was forced to put back 
to Boston and unload her cargo of grain 
and flour. The grain was reconditioned 
here by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
and the remaining 30,000 bus were for- 
warded by the Belleflower, there being 
practically no loss. The bulk of the flour 
was also reconditioned and sent forward. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was in small request last week. 
The fluctuations in wheat were generally 
ignored, If the market does not settle 
following the next government report, 
it will probably mean slack trade until 
after the holidays. Indeed, the trade 
acts as though it had the holiday fever 
already. Last week only occasional sales 
were made of standard spring patent at 
$8.25@8.50, cotton, and near-by soft 
winter straight at $6.85 in secondhand 
cottons to $6.95, bulk. There was no 
pressure to sell even on the soft spots 
and, contrariwise, there was no special 
desire to buy on the hard spots. Hard 
winters in instances were held above 
springs, while in other cases they could 
be had at a small discount, but buyers 
manifested little interest at either level. 

Closing prices, Nov. 7, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-Ib cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk; spring first patent $8.65@8.90, 
standard patent $8.15@8.40; hard winter 
short patent $8.55@8.80, straight $8.05 
@8.30; soft winter short patent $7.60@ 
8.35, straight (near-by) $6.85@7.10; rye 
flour, white $5@5.25, dark $4.40@4.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
26,634 bbls, 9,897 of which were destined 
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Me export. Week’s exports were 9,600 
s. 

Cash wheat last week was Yc higher 
than in the previous one, with stocks 
comprising mostly new southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Nov. 7: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic $1.624%, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.58%. Bag lots of southern by boat 
sold at prices ranging $1.385@1.5742, ac- 
cording to quality and condition. 

Of the 106,184 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 7, 103,094 went 
to export elevators. There were no ex- 
ports. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 95,057 bus; stock, 296,967. 
Receipts of southern wheat for the week, 
8,012 bus; so far this season, 1,111,152; 
last year, 1,034,075. Closing price of 
southern contract grade on Nov. 17, 
$1.5842; last year, $1.59. 

Oats prices, Nov. 7: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 48@481c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
4T@ATYec. 

NOTES 


Vessel arrivals here in October were 
reported as 213, against 215 in Septem- 
ber. 


Exports from Baltimore last week 
were 9,600 bbls flour, 58,055 bus barley 
and 1,941 bus malt. 


Basil Miles, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
is visiting Washington, D. C. 

Warren H. Harvey, of W. H. Harvey 
& Son, southern grain commission, has 
applied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 


It is announced that the Dollar Steam- 
ship Co. has advanced G. S. Hinkins 
from Baltimore to New York manager, 
and promoted J. D. Hopkins to local 
manager. 

It is reported that a number of full 
grain cargo steamers have been taken to 
load on the Atlantic Coast for Europe, 
presumably for new crop corn or Cana- 
dian wheat. 


The City Baking Co., Inc., Salisbury, 
Md., with $20,000 capital stock, to make 
and sell bread, cakes, pies and pastry, 
has been incorporated by James P., S. P. 
and V. J. Sarbanes. 


The indications are that Harry M. 
Rever, formerly a feed and grain dealer 
of this city and a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will be appointed tax 
collector of Baltimore by Mayor Jack- 
son. 


Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded E. W. S. Knudsen, of the Hansen 
Produce Co., Inc., grain and produce, 
and Franklin L. Lewi, of Theodore P. 
Huffman & Co., grain and hay, both of 
New York. 


Receipts of grain here last week were 
106,184 bus wheat, 3,409 corn, 16,148 
oats and 7 rye; stocks at the close, 1,- 
971,000 bus wheat, 19,939 corn, 114,338 
oats, 51,799 rye, 80,473 barley and 2,191 
buckwheat. 


The Atlantic Bag Co., 2353 Boston 
Street, Baltimore, capital stock $100,000, 
to manufacture and sell all kinds of 
bags, has been incorporated by John S. 
Connor, John G. Thomas and Charles 
W. Waterfall. 


The 600 to 700 cars of Canadian wheat 
finding an outlet through this port dur- 
ing the last few weeks have comprised 
No. 1 hard spring and No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, about two thirds of the for- 
mer and one third of the latter, which 
shows that foreign importers are buying 
good quality wheat. 


John W. Snyder, of Hammond, Snyder 
& Co., Inc., grain, freights and forward- 
ing, will represent the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the annual conven- 
tion of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, of which he is the vice presi- 
dent for Maryland, to be held at Miami, 
Fla., Nov. 23-26. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





LARGE CHILEAN CROPS EXPECTED 


Heavy wheat and barley crops are ex- 
pected in Chile this year, according to 
the American commercial attaché at 
Santiago. Larger areas have been sown 
to these grains than is usually the case, 
apart from the fact that the crops are 
reported to be in good condition. 






































































































































Trading in Grain Futures—October Transactions 




















there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,318,109 313,559 60,773 22,063 ..... 
Chicago Open Board ........+.e6. 62,829 8,280 267 25 eee 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce... SEB.3GG  ccece 14,856 3,365 3,470 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 48,425 10,283 | Gere Meee 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... C$OG,2T9 3 nccce cvvve 3,282 111 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 7,185 Bowen. ends.) v ckale, enees 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 2,404 1,129 400 eee 
San Francisco Cham. of Commerce’ ....265 sees eee twee 25 
Los Angeles Graim BWxchangGe...... seoses coves  sesee.. cesee 13 

Totals, all markets .......... 1,571,377 334,961 66,427 28,940 3,619 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,595,626 677,597 328,323 159,360 4,402 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 793 bus spring wheat. 


omitted): 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


cially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during October, 
1926, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 


Barley Flaxs’d Totals 


1,704,504 
eee 61,401 
2,757 136,694 





9,166 2,014,490 
21,102 2,786,410 
eceee 2,411,755 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘“short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
Geaewee, BOGE: nc ccvcsccvesedscesvice 111,016 46,647 49,720 11,869 219,262 
September, 1925 ....cceccccsccccces 103,176 46,392 49,351 11,694 210,613 
MMMBUR, TOSG .cccccvcccvesesesvecces 96,016 51,983 43,652 10,924 202,575 
SE EE nb 0-egeenetnseeteenceease? 90,783 46,553 33,374 8,895 179,605 
BU, BOER cccccvedecedvivessccovess 103,475 66,271 41,976 8,515 209,237 
Bes BEBE ccvececccccsecssccacesece 87,483 54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
BOC, TOES crccdccccccveceseseesees 90,729 65,755 66,556 17,838 240,878 
March, 1926 .....ccccccsccccscceces 111,991 83,546 96,067 19,805 211,409 
PUN, BORG cncncecccvcsscessees 114,181 81,782 110,530 22,886 329,379 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 

























Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,661 24,182 21,880 


reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

January ...... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February ..... 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,264 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
March 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
April 95 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,620 949 1,383 
MAY ...ccccees 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
June ee 820 1,174 806 932 1,646 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,236 1,404 
July 776 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 
August 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September .... 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,016 1,123 
October ...... eos 1,854 2,092 1,610 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 836 
November .... 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,276 905 
December ..... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 
Totals..... *8,225 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
11,943 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 


15,621 




















































Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


195,490 78,793 164,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 
*Nine months. 





United States—Oatmeal and Rolled Oats Exports 


destination, in the calendar years from 1918 to 1924, 











1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

January ...... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February ..... 7,387 3,103 6,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
March .......+. 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
April ...ceeees 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
MAY .ccccccces 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 26,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
FUME wecccsees 7,070 4,976 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 
JULY ccccccvece 5,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 6,834 2256 5,059 7,325 
August ....... 7,901 16,835 14,198 383,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 
September 9,391 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
Uctober ...... e+. 46,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 6,416 11,954 
November .... 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 16,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
Totals.... *73,781 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,059 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
$4,119 149,831 173,274 


Exports of oatmeal and rolled oats from the United States, with principal countries of 
and the fiscal years 1914-15 to 1915-16, 
as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in pounds (000'’s omitted): 

















To— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1915-16 1914-15 
MEE, bcc cevcccoces 1,675 1,245 946 702 1,004 745 135 1,193 985 
- PURTGND cc cccciscoves 125 145 105 63 151 149 39 60 1,442 
BArbados 2... cc ccvese 15 10 26 69 57 103 14 35 11 
ER. -5-00-94:0:004080- 4,720 4,239 2,815 2,013 1,204 1,868 4,258 eee 723 
ROUGE ge creccseseseces 761 284 472 118 452 436 94 29 82 
British India ......... 1,463 1,181 1,141 432 965 1,933 283 161 836 
British South Africa.. 703 377 250 161 151 498 4 30 36 
British West Africa .. 198 153 149 67 115 237 19 4 7 
British West Indies— 
GOMIED, ccccccccvecs 216 268 219 206 330 277 46 100 109 
Trinidad and Tobago 89 02 95 65 107 44 3 19 7 
PUN See ecccescccse 201 197 45 64 101 80 22 24 26 
GRMMER evcccctccccces 884 1,696 923 1,414 1,322 73 2,649 9 225 
CRUE: ccccccsccscccces 137 121 53 39 395 311 10 191 173 
GREE kc veer ccrgeocecs 414 348 363 186 161 456 70 54 97 
Colombia .........05. 535 381 276 118 254 225 20 83 101 
Costa Rica ........055 183 124 97 56 171 98 11 20 22 
Pere 467 506 253 188 668 390 557 69 81 
Czechoslovakia ....... Te 144 11 oe ees oes ° eee eee 
TOMEBOEE cei cc cicccccce 3,415 12,902 14,080 9,919 955 14,111 80 1,405 1,773 
Dutch East Indies .... 653 391 499 92 543 560 4 348 322 
Dutch Guiana 82 80 84 58 117 112 eee 8 23 
BayPt wocccceee 161 183 133 147 27 18 eve 1 eee 
BROMER co cvcccosvcdes 4 87 1 34 eee eee eee eee eee 
EEE. 6.09.0.0.940 000020 5,542 13,203 1,580 6,081 5,367 10,851 eee ° os 
BWMMGD ccccccccesccece 610 718 498 823 3 745 4,402 22 4,734 
SE cvedcidceccie 473 869 648 . 218 200 5 eee ee eee 
BUBOGD- ccccccceseacess 32 13 11 36 16 102 eee es 16 
Honduras ............ 230 263 235 154 134 116 53 20 37 
BOE cc cccvccccce 1,026 1,337 751 301 216 409 23 7 99 
Iceland and Faroe Isl. 32 487 1,294 132 91 1,537 5,988 769 298 
Sree 38 69 13 13 1 7,819 861 7 52 
BED Bic edececesvcece 188 204 164 87 100 215 24 14 43 
BNO wnnccisin fb eae 3,191 2,176 1,755 1,523 1,948 2,236 310 225 162 
Netherlands .......... 21,442 24,525 19,642 22,810 12,001 49,081 . 7,525. 3,370 
Newfoundland and 
CT errs ee 432 811 340 54 98 oes 1,194 822 186 
Norway ee ebdes 44 359 330 1,344 519 8,701 6,052 4,700 6,576 
Panama ee o0ee 382 348 293 331 323 402 241 60 181 
9s OOOO LEE ore 388 288 355 65 84 323 26 21 8 
Philippine Islands .... 261 301 239 88 165 345 204 7 $1 
Poland and Danzig ... 272 315 13 414 84 ese bee eee te 
Russia in Europe ..... oss one 56 448 006 954 10,619 eds 79 
Straits Settlements ... 318 242 445 70 453 526 62 37 126 
WHOGOR. 30.6 0600 vearcece 3,853 14,791 2,710 7,234 2,933 21,946 2,897 2,308 6,031 
Switzerland ..... eoves 739 eee owe or ees eae eee eas eee 
United Kingdom— 
England ...... +++++ 15,684 43,914 35,714 23,458 18,210 64,757 230,378 21,437. 29,819 
BOStIAME: wcciccccss + 1,982 10,102 4,985 1,289 2,206 4,875 25,116 4,014 4,666 
Sere 7,581 18,566 17,925 14,702 10,255 4,323 91 3,176 6,201 
TEMEMOF ..0 cccccecs dee 493 766 302 550 360 514 3 160 286 
VOMRSBOIR... vccccaccdes 219 154 99 80 118 75 3 47 35 
Other countries ...... 1,003 ees vee ve o96 eos owe wie See 
Totals ...... 159,975 114,123 98,839 65,921 220,967 299.198 54,749 68.395 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 


ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1925* 697 8,013 1,470 227 62 22 16 
1924. 873 2,437 1,642 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 8156 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 =—s«60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 175 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,638 266 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,693 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 «4649 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 1956 648 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 383 19 18 


1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 36 18 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 = 165 
1908. 665 2,669 07 #+%«167 $32 26 = 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 164 382 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 #28 = 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 #4132 29 #427 = «#14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 1386 384 29 16 
1901. 748 1,523 737 #110 30 18 = «#165 
1900. 522 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «624 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 48626 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 . 16 
1896. 428 2,284 107 70 24 ‘ 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 87 7 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8 27 . 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 12 
*Nov. 1 estimate. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 





WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 





Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
8,225,535 73,780,595 
15,990,000 166,302,000 
16,309,856 98,524,405 
15,024,628 164,691,565 
16,800,805 280,057,601 
19,853,952 218,287,000 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,662,000 205,906,000 
12,769,073 173,861,944 
12,278,206 99,508,968 
10.622,000 61,665,000 
11,268,000 32,669,000 
8,370,000 24,257,000 
9,688,000 48,490,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 
. 11,643,000 13,015,000 
° 9 19,655,000 73,373,000 
eevee 18,328,000 129,466,000 
or «++ 19,200,000 178,300,000 
1900..... ee re 18,500,000 98,900,000 
ng CEE + 18,600,000 108,700,000 
1806. .ccccee eseeeese 16,600,000 149,200,000 
1BOT. ccccces cove 13,600,000 109,900,000 

COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 

(In bus, 000’s omitted) 

Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1925*.. 17,294 22,314 28,424 22,096 
1924. 18,336 35,666 20,179 
1923... 42,188 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,976 29,812 26,834 
1920... 17,761 67,070 17,864 
1919... 11,193 32,898 37,612 
1918... 39,899 7,632 18,805 
1917... 62,170 13,412 17,859 
1916... 63,648 16,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 7,847 18,208 
1913... 46,287 1,996 12,782 
1912... 30,980 474 8,195 
1911... 61,678 5 8.555 
1910... 42,693 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 2,747 6,671 
1907.. 83,201 1,342 6,444 
1906... 102,519 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 94 8,485 
1903... 91,733 2,768 9,800 
1902.. 18,724 4,866 8,713 
1901... 102,400 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 15,700 4,500 
1897... 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,900 


*Nine months. 
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Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat int 
United States, as reported by the Bure 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





















1925— Flour, bbls Wheat 
August ......... eeccce 610 6 
GE 60668 Vices ccatecs 129 7 
SURG. cc vcececcessevvic 396 
BE  ecccnsecvvceseses 45 71 
MOO cccccccececcccce 746 3 
BATE . cd ccdcccsevccece 63 
PORSURET wccccscccccecs 304 1,52 
January ...... We dake 643 101 3 

1924— 

December 132 7 
November 98 34 
October ....ccccsccees 46 41 
September . 430 30 
August 2,881 4 
GOT covocecvee 1,476 1,2: 
TOMO cccccvecceccccces 1,216 § 

MAF cecccccecvovcece ° 560 1,3¢ 
BPO cocccadecccvcccs 3,970 2,21 
BERPER cccccoessccecce 24,928 2,57 
Pe. enwsdeneceee 13,908 2,41 
January ......eeeeeee 16,326 2,9 

1923— 

December 3,05 
November 6, 2¢ 
QeOSNOP ccccccvccedece 2,8 

September 1,23 
August .... 5y 
SEF. c00e0rs 1,8: 
GUD pecccccccetcaccce 12 
BT. Se beceveeccvovvece 94 
BE oH i020 66eebews Kes 2,81 
BEOFOR aco cccdcccccrce 3 

WUMNOOED casccrcoevece 2¢ 
SGRGRTT 9 os le ccccedice 25 

1922— 

December ..........+. 50,923 2,58 
November ........+.5. 40,652 3,17 
QeGeNer® -cocosssecccede 50,685 2,51 
September® ......c00. 41,823 78 
GE. heb ccectesdshe 40,681 1,15 
TOY cecccccescccccions 45,850 3,06 
TURE ccc cccdcisviccccee 63,787 1,6( 
MEGY acccccccceccccccs 61,287 1,23 
BOTH -ccccade bicroccic 61,157 48 
March ....... sasoccce 65,648 2,67 
DOROMGET. ccivesivecss 64,069 19 
SORELY. -cccogccoscéies 117,527 3,11 

1921— 

December ........+++ 2,05 

November .. 1,18 

October ...... 877 
September .... 

August .cccces 239 
July .. 71: 
June 8: 
May ... 1,902 
April 4,451 
March .. eeee 2,784 
February ......s+:. +» 202,380 4,404 
SSD ews csccvcsene 220,443 4,504 

1920— 

December +. 226,798 11,235 
November .. - 201,667 9,522 
October 163,327 9,802 
September 14,500 1,841 
August ......... 17,871 364 
TULF cocccccee ee +. 26,397 100 
TURE coccccccccce eee 39,283 283 
MBF covccceccccesccs + 20,940 474 
April ..... 22,037 227 
March ..... 11,539 665 
February .. 27,362 634 
January .. 29,067 756 
Totals, calendar years— 

TDZGT.. ec ececsesceee 2,294 4,52 

WBE. ccccccccccccee 64,972 15,534 

19238 ......eccceeseee 268,081 19,501 

seeceeeees 694,089 22,64 
eocccccses 965,954 23,286 
ceccace sseeeeses 800,788 35,808 
ecccesccvce 16,6233 7,91( 
eoseccccee 167,124 17,036 
eeccccccces 642,435 33,58 

seeseeeese 185,000 

eteeeececes 244,000 05 
covcccccces F9,000 1,714 

WDB .nwcccccccccccs. 85,000 78: 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1924-26. 6,718 6,16 

1923-24 169,133 27,28: 

1922-23 429,420 18,01 

1921-22... 619,105 14,465 

1920-21. 1,420,884 51,004 

1919-20. 159,056 4,779 

1918-19. 38,040 11,121 

1917-18. 675,096 28,177 

1916-17... 174,704 24,138 

1915-16 329,905 6,703 

1914-15 64,200 426 

1913-14. 89,911 1,979, 

1912-13 107,558 798 
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*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 incl’ 
ed in October and not September totals, 
the new tariff law became effective Sept. 


tEight months. 








WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Ruverte of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
ce, in bh I 











4Including via Pacific ports, 451,000 bus. 


Week ending —————__—__, uly 1 to. 

Wheat to— Oct. 31,°25 Nov. 1,’24 Oct. 24,°25 Oct. 31,725 Nov. 1, ’24 
EOBED db 460 8.9.50:3,0'06 51,000 377,000 42,000 744,000 4,872,000 
United Kingdom ... 58,00 1,394,000 112,000 6,530,000 19,048,000 
Other Burope ...... - 902,000 2,799,000 94,000 11,795,000 40,232,000 
Camada ..).¢.....0.5 id oe « 776,000 oB'b 04 6.299,000 27,066,000 
Other countries .... 20,000 24,000 17,000 2,916,000 | 4,105,000 
Tetals .. 0.66 +++. %2,031,000 5,370,000 265,000 28,284,000 95,323,000 
Barley:....... ++ 560,000. 390,000 489,000 19,403,000 9,518,000 
Corn ..... ocbapadasg es 112,000 86,000 283,000 3,611,000 2,407,000 
Lo ee Seer ss 1,030,000 254,000 803,000 19,166,000 2,546,000 
~ Rye 6,000 weeeee — 6,918,000 24,314,000 
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The Key Sack System of 
Loading Flour 


ONSIDERING that more than I,- 
000,000 bbls flour are annually 
made unfit for human consumption, 

due to careless and wasteful methods in 
handling for shipment, it is.pertinent that 
millers be reminded of the comparatively 
perfect ways of ‘shipping their products. 
The immensity of this flour loss may 
be better appreciated when it is consid- 
ered that the amount of flour is enough 
to furnish bread for 200,000 families. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. has worked out a most satis- 
factory plan for shipping flour, based on 
the key sack method. 

Millers who have used some such plan 
of shipping as suggested by this com- 
pany have reported that, in shipments of 


vention Bureau. An accompanying pho- 
tograph shows a car padded with such 
excelsior. 

KEY SACKING 

The method of key sacking so places 
the sacks that they do not touch the walls 
or doorways, thus preventing much water 
damage and doing away with torn sacks. 
As shown in the photographs, the tiers 
are built upon bottom sacks, placed 
lengthwise of the car in such manner that 
the sacks incline toward the center of the 
car. 

Other advantages of key sacking may 
be listed as follows: it prevents flour 
and feed from getting out of condition 
by providing air space between sacks 
and side walls; prevents the use of grain 


Starting the Tiers of 98-lb Sacks 


approximately 800 and 900 cars of flour 
and feed, to give definite examples, they 
have had claims filed against them which 
averaged only about 3%c and 13'44c per 
car, respectively. 


USE OF EXCELSIOR ADVISED 


The Rock Island company’s plan sug- 
gests the use of chemically treated ‘and 
fireproofed excelsior as padding for the 
car. Such excelsior is said to prevent 
much water damage. by absorption, ab- 
sorbing two times its own weight of 
water. It also prevents the tearing of 
sacks, odorless oil spots from damaging 
sacks, weevil, flour worms, and bran bugs 
from getting on the sacks from infected 
cars by disinfecting, and it has been ap- 
proved by the Millers’ Mutual Fire Pre- 


doors and side door boards; prevents 
damage by improper removal of grain 
doors or side door boards at destination; 
eliminates expense of installing grain 
doors or side door boards; eliminates ex- 
pense of removing grain doors or side 
door boards at destination. 


PAPER COVERING 


The Rock Island company also urges 
the use of heavy paper covering, which 
prevents damage by cars sweating, water 
dripping on sacks, dust, dirt, cinders, 
soot and smoke. 

Paper and excelsior have been recog- 
nized for more than 50 years as the best 
materials for packing all kinds of mer- 
chandise for shipment, the two materials 
being inseparable for this purpose. 


the ine Ne iflga es 8 tact cad ae 


Paper Covering 


Finished Doorway Construction, 98-lb Sacks 


To check or count a load or tier built 
by this plan, the key sacks are first dis- 
regarded, the tier and top sacks are 
counted in the usual way and then the 
two key sacks on each tier are added. 
The approximate cost for packing and 
loading by this plan (including cost of 
containers) is $150, for an 80,000 capac- 
ity car of 98-lb bags. 
| 7 
. 
\ 4 
J 





Method of inside 
wea ther stripping 
- Left hand - + 
vrew be fore door 
*s closed 


Preparing the Car with Padding of Chemically Treated Excelsior 
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Editorial Views on the Pooling of Wheat 


“The bulls do not know when the wheat 
pool may decide to dump its holdings, 
and the bears think a firm policy may 
in time result in advancing prices. The 
trade in general does not know how to 
get a line on the future policy of the 


on the Canadian wheat pool situa- 

tion, with special reference to what 
is termed the apparent collapse of the 
“orderly marketing” plan in face of pres- 
ent world wheat conditions, has been 
forthcoming from various milling and 
grain journals. Criticisms ranging from 
friendly suggestions to scathing denun- 
ciations have been put forward. 

The Grain Dealers’ Journal (Chicago) 
observes that “pools in different lines are 
meeting with disaster, and disintegrat- 
ing or dissolving, and the largest of the 
wheat pools are sacrificing the interests 
of their members so ruthlessly it is not 
believed they will hold sufficient sup- 
porters on another crop to meet their 
overhead expense, and of course when 
the promoters cannot get their salaries 
out of it they leave the pool to flounder 
about without their magical manage- 
ment.” 

Farm, Stock & Home and Northwest 
Farmstead (Minneapolis) remarks that 
time has vindicated that journal’s stand 
last year on the real reason for the dif- 
ference between the prices of wheat in 
Winnipeg and in Minneapolis. In an 
editorial, entitled “Who Was Right?” the 
paper says: 

“Last year the higher prices for wheat 
in Canada than in this country were at- 
tributed to the wheat pools by enthusias- 
tic poolers. . . We said a year ago 
that the difference in price was due to the 
fact that Canada had a small crop and 
we had a big one. . . . We are not criti- 
cizing or condemning wheat pools in the 
foregoing, but simply want to make it 
clear that, in dealing in a world com- 
modity, too much should not be claimed 
by overenthusiastic advocates of pooling 
as to its effects as a price fixer.” The 
paper says further: 

“We believe successful pooling, spread- 
ing deliveries over the 12 months, or re- 
leasing wheat as demand arises, will give 
a more stable and uniform price during 
the crop year, higher in the fall and not 
so high in the spring as they would be 
without pools. To that extent, pools can 
be said to make the price; to claim more 
will lead to disappointed and disgruntled 
poolers, who will quite likely scrap the 
idea. Our only idea in criticizing mis- 
taken claims is to help the pooling idea 
along. We want to see it tried on the 
largest possible scale.” 

“The world wheat situation has caused 
a flurry in the ranks of the wheat pool 
management,” remarks the National 
Grain Journal (Minneapolis). “Its ‘or- 
derly marketing’ plan has apparently 
collapsed. Its anxiety to run to cover 
before the price reduction storm breaks 
is one of the causes which has taken the 
price stiffness out of wheat the past few 
weeks. The Canadian crop is now the 
big bear influence, and there the pool, to 
save itself, is offering its holdings at 
less than the values maintained by pri- 
vate interests. If the wheat pools go 
through a downward price trend year it 
will be their end.” 

The Flour and Grain World (Seattle) 
remarks, reportorially, that the Canadian 
wheat situation “is the dominating influ- 
ence in the market at the present time. 
With an exportable surplus generally es- 
timated at 300,000,000 bus and over and 
a slow demand, the weight of the cash 
grain has caused a crash in the price of 
American as well as Canadian grain. 
. . » Some operators look for Canadian 
wheat ultimately to sell down to around 
$1 bu, which is the price the Canadian 
pool is paying at Fort William, minus 
freight and other charges from interior 
points.” 

Referring to the Canadian wheat situa- 
tion as something to be feared by both 
bulls-and bears, the Modern Miller (Chi- 
cog) has this to say about the situa- 
ion: 


Cont DERABLE editorial comment 


Canadian wheat pool. In the meantime 
the pool is the subject of a lot of rumors. 
There was talk of the pool being in dis- 
tress, as a result of the decline, and the 
possibility of its liquidating. Its guar- 
anty of $1 bu to the farmer taxed the 
financing possibilities of the promoters, 
especially when Europe was holding off 
on Canadian purchases. There was one 
rumor that the pool sold wheat under the 
market to relieve the situation.” Con- 
tinuing in the same strain, the Modern 
Miller says: 

“Canadian millers apparently don’t 
like the pool, and are bringing all kinds 
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of indictments against it, one of which 
is that the pool sold wheat to American 
mills at prices below those at which Ca- 
nadian mills accumulated supplies, with 
the result that American mills undersold 
Canadian mills in Japanese flour trade. 
American mills are grinding a lot of 
Canadian wheat in bond. . . . We are not 
reciting all of these things about the Ca- 
nadian wheat pool as facts, but it does 
show that the pool, with its load of 
wheat, is playing a hand which the trade 
is afraid of. Importers frown on the 
pool as an artificial stimulant. The do- 
minion government seems to support the 
idea as a prevention of dumping at har- 
vest time at unprofitable prices to farm- 
ers. Playing with such a large amount 
of wheat, and with no guessing the deci- 
sions of pool marketing in the future, 
creates a market situation which neither 
bulls nor bears relish and, as far as we 
can learn, Canadian millers and foreign 
importers do not relish.” 





Peru—Imports 


Grain and flour imported into Peru for the 
first quarter of 1925, and their value: 


Value 
Piowr, Webs .cccccccsccece 11,597 $93,266 
Wheat, DUM ...ccssccscces 474,486 775,541 
Corm, BUD ceccccccscsizecs 43,702 57,526 
Cate, DHE ccccccccseseoves 24,609 15,477 
Barley, DUS .cccccccvcccees 446 317 
*Toasted barley, kilos .... 887,067 84,744 


*Used extensively in the large breweries. 








Alabama’s Port Terminal Development 
at Mobile 


By Gordon Smith 


Proprietor Smith’s Bakery and Past President Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce 


EFORE proceeding with the con- 
B struction of elevators or other fa- 

cilities for handling grain and grain 
products in connection with its $10,000,- 
000 port terminal system the state docks 
commission of Alabama will make a 
complete survey to ascertain what addi- 
tional business can be developed through 
co-operation with the millers and grain 
dealers of the West. While the port of 
Mobile enjoys a considerable commerce 
in sacked grain and flour, grain in bulk 
for export is moving by other routes to 
the Gulf, and the Mobile & Ohio-South- 
ern Railway elevator is but seldom 
called into service. 

Major General William L. Sibert and 
his associates in the task of making Mo- 
bile a greater and more modern seaport 
have practically passed the land pur- 
chasing, railroad moving and designing 
phases of their work, and while con- 
struction is going on they propose to in- 
vestigate all promising industrial pos- 
sibilities at Mobile and along the inland 
waterways of Alabama. The fact that 
the hydroelectrical transmission lines of 
the Alabama Power Co. will reach Mo- 
bile at some time during the summer of 
1926 adds to the attractiveness of the sit- 
uation from the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer. 

The state docks commission has ac- 
quired nearly 600 acres of land along 
the Mobile River, and has announced that 
a portion of this area will be leased to 
manufacturers or distributors with the 
view of increasing the port’s commerce 
by bringing in raw materials for manu- 
facture and shipping out finished prod- 
ucts by land and sea. Space within the 
steel and concrete sheds to be construct- 
ed on the piers will also be subject to 
lease for the storage, reconditioning or 
assembling of commodities from original 
sources for distribution in foreign or 
domestic markets. Plants located on the 
docks property will have access to all 
of the rail lines, steamship lines and the 
inland waterways barge line. An indus- 
trial canal traverses the site, and the 
commission’s terminal railway and joint 
interchange yards afford convenient rail 
connection. 

Two years will be required for the com- 
pletion of the state’s terminal system, 
even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, and it is proposed by the docks 
commission that tonnage producing in- 
dustries be established A put into op- 


eration without unnecessary delay. The 
first of the piers and slips should be 


ready to receive ships and their cargoes 
before the end of 1926. 

The first construction contract has 
been advertised, and bids will be opened 
Dec. 15 for the building of a concrete 
apron wharf for Pier No. 2, involving 
about 19,700 cubic yards of concrete, 
8,400 concrete piles and other important 
items. The commission proposes to 
build piers 1,600 ft long by 560 ft wide, 
each surmounted by a transit shed 180 
ft in width. The first complete unit 
will create berthing space for 21 steam- 
ships and will double the capacity of the 
port of Mobile for the economical inter- 
change of freight between rail and water 
carriers. 

The state’s plant will provide more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of storage 
space, which will allow a large area 
above present prospective requirements 
that may be leased by distributors of 
grain products and other commodities 
for export or coastwise shipment. 

The docks commission is making provi- 
sion for passenger as well as freight serv- 
ice, taking into account the fact that 
Mobile is becoming an important pas- 
senger steamer port. Until recently the 
Tarpon, which makes weekly trips to St. 
Andrews Bay and other western Florida 
ports, was Mobile’s only regular passen- 
ger steamer. Now the French Line 
steamers Niagara, 15,740 tons, and De 
La Salle, 14,065 tons, make regular 
monthly sailings to Havre, France, tak- 
ing passengers and bunker coal at Mo- 
bile on or about the fifteenth of each 
month. Two other ships of the same 
line give the Alabama seaport direct 
freight service monthly to and from 
Havre, with Mobile Liners, Inc., as their 
Mobile agent. 

The rail embargo on certain classes of 
freight for Florida points has resulted 
in a large movement of building material 
by steamer from Mobile to Miami, and 
John B. Waterman announces the inaugu- 
ration of a passenger as well as freight 
steamer service between these points. ~ 

The total of Alabama’s merchandise 
exports during 1924 was $35,739,440, as 
shown by statistics of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The state 
docks commission expects to greatly im- 
prove the relative position of Mobile as 
a port of exportation by providing stor- 
age space for the accumulation of cargoes 
of various commodities, as well as by fur- 
nishing facilities for the interchange of 
freight directly between rail and water 
carriers. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The present visit to the United 
States of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president 
of the German State (Reichs) Bank to 
try to arrange for considerable addi- 


tional loans to Germany leads some of 
our importers who were and stil! fee] 
interested in the sale of American flour 
to that country to consider whether this 


visit and its purpose may be made sery- 
iceable to the possibility of obtaining the 
abolishment, or at least an amelior:tion, 
of the prohibitive tariff which was re- 
cently put into operation and which: has 
practically closed the German frontier 
for imports of the American commoility, 

Although the complete facts of the cir- 
cumstances which unexpectedly brought 
about the reinstatement of the pre-war 
duty will presumably be well remem- 
bered by you, it may be useful to r«call 
to mind some of them which caused this 
lamentable decision to be taken in -pite 
of the efforts to avoid its acceptance, by 
our importers in so far as was within 
their power, as they were greatly inter- 
ested in this exportation to German, as 
agents of various American milling «on- 
cerns. 

In the earlier part of this importing pe- 
riod the business (afterward partly 
transferred to Hamburg) was almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Holland flour im- 
porters, a circumstance brought abou’ by 
their intimate knowledge of the German 
requirements, of the special methods ap- 
plying to this trade with the German im- 
porters and by the co-operation of the 
Holland banking interests, well versed 
and having considerable experience in 
financing such foreign operations. 

Being so much interested, it can be \:n- 
derstood that the Holland importers a:x- 
iously watched the development of the 
negotiations carried on by the various 
political parties in Germany in conneec- 
tion with the proposed revision of the 
tariff, and when they found that the 
question of the flour duty had been put 
into the hands of a combination repre- 
senting the German flour importing in- 
terests they felt confident of a success! ul 
result. 

They were, however, greatly surprised 
upon hearing that, countrary to expect: 
tions and to reasonable assurances, flour 
had become dutiable, while the proposed 
duty on rice of four marks had been re- 
duced to two and a half marks, or near|y 
40 per cent. 

Information gained since as to how this 
incomprehensible decision was given his 
revealed that one of the leading men of 
the body dealing with the question of tli 
flour duty was also and to a larger exte: 
interested in rice, so that flour has, 
appears, been made an object of barter, 
and has been sacrificed for a reductio: 
on rice. 

If both commodities had been dea! 
with on the same footing, the propose:! 
flour duty would have got reduced from 
eight marks to five. Not only has it no 
got taxed with the full rate of duty @ 
proposed, but the discrimination hits sti!! 
harder, as imported foreign flour is sub- 
jected to the “Umsatz-Steuer” (turn 
over taxes) of 3 per cent, from which th 
flour milled in the country, even whe! 
from foreign wheat, is exempted. 

The Millers’ National Federation un 
questionably did all it could to avoid the 
flour duty being passed, but it had to 
depend upon the action taken by the 
United States government, i.e. by its rep 
resentative at Berlin, who has been de- 
ceived as well. 

But when Germany, through _ the 
Reichs. Bank, is approaching the United 
States to assist it financially, the idea has 
been put forward that this would prove 
a splendid opportunity for United States 
millers to bring forward the injustice of 
the German government in taxing flour 
fully while allowing a reduction on rice, 
thereby dealing discriminately, and to in- 
sist on reciprocal accommodation in the 
shape of a revision of the flour duty. 
The present tariff is only provisional, and 
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decision will be made in the future as to 
whether it will be further raised. 

As stated in the beginning of my letter, 
I have been asked by various importers 
to put this matter before you, for al- 
though there is their self-interest at 
stake, it will be seen that such interest 
is mutual and that in fact the interest 
of the United States millers is of consid- 
erably larger importance, since it con- 
cerns the whole of their previous trade 
with Germany, of which the Holland im- 
porters only held a certain share. It is 
felt here that if strong action were taken 
by the milling interests at this time, when 
Germany is soliciting financial support, 
such action would be sure to command 
consideration as emanating from one of 
the largest industries of the country. 
The importers here therefore think it fit 
to put these possibilities before you in 
order to take action. 

I shall be glad to hear how you view 
the matter, so that I may advise our 
mutual friends here. 

J. De Borr, 
Amsterdam. 

Nore: A recent German visitor to 
this country, a man well informed on all 
matters of the trade in flour with Ger- 
many and the result of the increased 
duty, says that a duty of six marks would 
put American and Canadian flour on a 
competitive basis. 

Eprron THe NortHwesterN MItrer. 





LOS ANGELES 

Firm prices and stronger demand were 
in evidence in southern California last 
week. California flours were selling 
readily and in good quantities as the re- 
sult of increased production at the larger 
Los Angeles bakeries. Buyers were ob- 
viously acquiring stocks in preparation 
for the Thanksgiving season. 

Incoming shipments of eastern and 
northern flours continued heavy, and 
prices remained firm. Jobbers reported 
an exceedingly quiet market, with only 
a small volume of sales being handled. 

Car lot quotations, Nov. 7: California 
family patents $9 bbl, basis 4’s, cotton 
sacks; California hard wheat bakers 
$8.40, basis 1/%’s; California blended bak- 
ers $8.20, pastry $7.50; Kansas standard 
patents $8.60, Montana $9.20, Dakota 
$9.80; Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $8; 
Washington pastry, $7.75. 

* * 

More than 500 employees of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, attend- 
ed the fifth annual dance and bridge 
party given by the concern on Oct. 22, at 
the Masonic Temple. Special features 
included prizes to the winners at bridge 
and a group of exhibition dances. 





Mr-wavxee.—Another advance, which 
_ amounted to 5c per 100 lbs, is noted in 


the price of buckwheat. Receipts are 
light, and demand is somewhat above the 
normal for this period, due to the early 
cold weather. The crop is reported large 
in most Wisconsin sections, and the qual- 
ity unusually high. Nominal quotations, 
Nov. 7, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.55@ 
1.65; Japanese, $1.70@1.75. 

Cuicaco.—A fairly active business is 
reported in buckwheat flour. Sales are 
still in moderate quantities, and little 
forward buying is reported. White was 
quoted, Nov. 7, at $3.25@3.50 per 100 
Ibs, Chicago. 

New Yorx.—Business in buckwheat 
flour is very quiet, with no demand. Bro- 
kers cannot afford to sell for less than 
$3 per 100 lbs, and buyers will not pay 
more than this. 

Burrato.—A few cars were offered 
here last week at $1.80 per 100 lbs, but 
demand was not keen. Buckwheat flour 
is offered at $9 bbl, with the demand 
hardly started. 





GRAIN DEALER LEAVES $75,000 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The will of the late 
W. H. Browning, a prominent dealer in 
corn meal and coarse grains, and who 
died in October, was recently filed here 
for probate. The estate was valued at 
$75,000, and is left in trust to his wife. 
At her death the property is to be deeded 
to the Old Folks’ Hor 
dowment fund. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SEATTLE 

The north Pacific Coast flour trade is 
without outstanding feature. New busi- 
ness is scarce in outside domestic mar- 
kets, although moderate sales were made 
last week by some of the interior mills 
to the Central West and the Atlantic 
seaboard, and a number of mills report a 
satisfactory demand from California. 
Local trade is fair to good in volume, 
but confined to small lots. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 6: family 
patent, $8@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; 

astry flour, $7@7.30; standard patent, 
$7.40@7.60; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $8.45@9.10. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft- terms, Nov. 6: Da- 
kota, $9.10@9.55 bbl; Montana, $8.55@ 
9.05. 


Export Trade.—Oriental demand for 
flour, which gave some signs of life two 
weeks ago when fair sales were made to 
Hongkong, North and South China and 
Dairen, has again subsided. The Orient 
appears to want flour, but only very 
cheap flour, and this the mills are unable 
to make while wheat is held at present 
levels. Sales of Canadian flour at 75c@ 
$1 bbl below American mill prices have 
demoralized the oriental trade for Wash- 
ington and Oregon mills. A little busi- 
ness has been worked to South America, 
but no appreciable amounts to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom or to the Continent. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Nov. 6: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.45 bbl, c.if., less 2 per 
cent, or $6.75, net, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; patents, $8.50, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.75, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 43s 6d 
and hard wheat straights 45s 6d, c.i.-f., 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


Growers offered wheat somewhat more 
freely last week, and there was fair buy- 
ing for mill account and California ship- 
ment, but prices are still well above an 
export basis. Prompt wheat quotations, 
sacked, coast, Nov. 6: soft white, $1.51 
buy western white, $1.50; western red, 
$1.47; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.48; Big Bend blue-stem and Baart, 
$1.57@1.58. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OOO et Cee 27,366 52 
Previous week ..» 28,674 54 
VORP BHO occccrcccss -»+ 18,348 35 
Two years ago coe See 80 
Three years ago .......... 39,583 75 
Four years ago ........... 23,434 44 
Five years ago .........++ 17,444 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

nc moj Mcp MEL RE LELEEE EOL 49,992 88 
PPOVICNS WEG oc ccccceves 37,107 65 
 . 2 errr oe 23,054 40 
Two years ago ........... 57,349 100 
Three years ago .......... 19,133 34 
POGP FORTS GOO occ cccccece 44,708 78 
Five years ago ........... 17,914 31 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
opened an office at Seattle, in charge of 
Ellis de Bruler, an attorney. 

The Guaranty Trust Co., Yakima, has 
been appointed receiver of the Preston 
Grain & Milling Co., Toppenish, Wash. 

Rain and snow last week broke the 
long drouth which has prevailed through- 
out Pacific northwestern grain growing 
sections. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg & 


Poultry Association, which operates a—-export-and import business was the ar- 


feed mill at Tacoma, has bought a site 
at Centralia, Wash., for the erection of 
an additional mill. 

This year’s wheat yield in Walla Walla 
County was 5,064,897 bus, according to 
Carl Roe, district manager of Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co., Inc. after checking the 
records of the county warehouses. On 
Oct. 15, 87 per cent of the crop and 
carry-over had been sold, he reported. 

M. J. Connell, president of the Con- 
nell Bros. Co., Seattle, died suddenly, on 
Nov. 2. The company has long been en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, and did an 
important business in exporting flour to 
the Orient. J. J. Connell, a brother, in 
charge of the company’s Shanghai office, 
is in Seattle. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Although buyers watched the flour 
market carefully last week, and in spite 
of a continued improvement in business, 
buying continued on the limited scale of 
recent months, and most purchases were 
confined to short-time contracts. Mills 
in California continued their activity, and 
th: flour output was greater in volume 
than a year ago, while receipts from out- 
side mills were equal to those of corre- 
sponding periods. This shows that the 
general demand, although developing in 
short-time deliveries, is as good as usual 
for the fall months. 

Prices were slightly firmer, most north- 
ern and eastern mills quoting flour 5@ 
10c higher than in the previous week. 
California mills’ quotations, Nov. 7: fam- 
ily patents $9.10 bbl, bakers patent $8.30 
@8.60, macaroni flour $8.10, straights 
$7.70@8.30, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco, basis 98-lb cottons. Kansas stand- 
ard patents were quoted at $9.05@9.30 
bbl, Montana at $9@9.30, and Dakota 
at $9.25@9.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common points. 
Pacific Northwest mills quoted blue- 
stem patents at $7.50@7.75 bbl, and 
straights at $7.35@17.45, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Wheat prices were slightly stronger, 
quotations on the Grain Exchange on 
Nov. 7 being $2.60@2.70 per 100 lbs for 
milling grades. 

NOTES 


Among the charter announcements of 
the week were five steamers for Shang- 
hai, mostly to be loaded with Canadian 
grain. 

Fire destroyed three warehouses be- 
longing to the Berringer & Russell Co., 
San Francisco dealers in hay and feed, 
causing a loss estimated at $100,000. 


Fred W. Sperry and Benjamin Holt 
Drake are heading a new Stockton cor- 
poration which plans initial capitaliza- 
tion of $30,000, and which will build a 
flour mill and warehouse. 

The California Baking Co. has sold to 
Thomas Bell the large properties former- 
ly occupied by its delivery department in 
San Francisco. The buildings were dis- 
posed of because all of its activities are 
now embraced under one roof at its new 
plant. 

Credited with being the largest grain 
shipment from San Francisco in many 
years, if not in the port’s history, was 
the loading of 9,200 tons of barley by the 
Norwegian motorship, George Washing- 
ton, which left for Dublin, Ireland, last 
week. 

Wheat storage in San Francisco Bay 
ports as reported by James J. Sullivan, 
chief inspector of the Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation, includes 14,405 tons at Port 
Costa, 7,944 at Stockton and 1,236 at 
San Francisco and Oakland. The barley 
storage in these ports totals 68,368 tons. 


Typical of the peculiarities of the flour 
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rival in San Franciséo of 64 bbls flour 
when the steamer President Taft arrived 
from Hongkong, Yokohama, and other 
oriental ports. The flour was milled in 
the Orient, to which most of the Pacific 
Coast flour exports are sent. On the 
same day 253 tons flour arrived to be ex- 
ported to the Orient. 

Despite fire damage to the Utah Ce- 
real Food Co.’s plant at Ogden, several 
months ago, the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. has arranged for its use again in 
storing wheat, the grain bins having a 
capacity of 300,000 bus. The Globe's 
Ogden plant is being utilized in handling 
750,000 bus and the Salt Lake unit is 
being used, together with 30 elevators in 
Utah and Idaho. This is declared to be 
the largest amount of grain ever stored 
by one company in the two states. 

Dr. Willis L. Jepson, professor of bot- 
any in the University of California, will 
head a research expedition leaving in 
January to travel through the deserts 
of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Persia in a search for the wild ances- 
tors of domesticated wheat, barley, 
spelt and many fruits. The botanist ex- 
pects to trace the history of many food 
producing plants, and to note similarities 
between the desert conditions of the 
Orient and those of the Mojave and Colo- 
rado deserts. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market is very firm and, with 
the wheat advance, local prices were 
marked up another 20c last week. Top 
grade family patents were quoted on 
Nov. 7 at $8.45 bbl, bakers blue-stem at 
$8.05 and bakers hard wheat at $9.05. 
Buying has been fairly good. 

Export flour bids continue out of line 
with prices asked here. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bblIs activity 

we dibatabeneckeanee, ee 45 
Previous week ........... 27,966 45 
boas seacresarva 5,840 57 
Two years ago ........... 52.914 85 
Three years ago .......... 39,025 68 
Four years ago ......:...- 38,617 57 
FUVO PORTO GOO orc ccivccces 24,321 50 


Exporters took only limited amounts 
of wheat last week, but buying by mills 
was good and there was a regular: de- 
mand from California, as well as some 
trade with the Fast. Closing bids at the 
Exchange on Nov. 7: Big Bend blue-stem 
$1.57 bu, hard white $1.55, soft white 
$1.50, western white $1.49, hard winter 
and northern spring $1.47, western red 
$1.46. 

NOTES 

Wheat exports were lighter last month, 
being only 1,285,581 bus, compared with 
2.984.595 in September and 38,242,608 in 
October, 1924. 


The movement of feed and milling 
wheat to California is expected to be 
an important factor during the remain- 
der of the season. Last month 653,448 
bus went to that state, the largest 
month’s business done in recent years. 
Since the beginning of the season, Cali- 
fornia has taken 1,062,524 bus. 

Flour exports last month showed a 
distinct gain. Shipments to the Orient 
were 155,170 bbls to Dairen, 32,300 to 
Tientsin, 11,000 to Taku Bar, 3,854 to 
Manila, 2,000 to Hongkong, 500 to Tsing- 
tau, 1,750 to Shanghai, 1,500 to Kobe, 
750 to Tloilo and 450 to Cebu. Flour 
shipments to California totaled 62,044 
bbls, to Atlantic ports 23,374, to Gulf 
ports 4,821, and to Hawaii 3,188. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





EXPORTS OF FLOUR DECLINE 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, exports of 
wheat flour since the beginning of the 
present crop year from the United States 
show a decline of about 33 per cent from 
the corresponding period of last year. 
From July 1 to Oct. 17, 1925, the exports 
amounted to approximately 3,000,000 
bbls, compared with 4,680,000 for the 
corresponding period of last year.. As 
flour made from Canadian wheat milled in 
bond is held to be a domestic product, 
the figures given above include both flour 
made from Canadian wheat and that 
made from domestic wheat. 
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Millfeed Demand.—The millfeed market continues strong, with prices 
firm. Current business in most sections is largely in mixed cars for prompt 


shipment. 


With slackening production, this movement, together with con- 


tracts already in force, accounts for nearly everything that is available, a con- 
dition that seems likely to prevail for the rest of the year. This situation 
has removed some of the larger mills from the market until after Jan. 1. 
Even Buffalo mills, with their comparatively heavy production, are oversold 


for November-December. 


Kansas City reports that buying for storage is 


supporting the market, and that jobbers are absorbing all important offerings 


as soon as they appear. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices are practically unchanged from those of a week 


ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The market was a little 
easier early last week, but later it firmed 
up. Millfeed for prompt shipment is 
very hard to get. This is said to be the 
main cause for the strength in the mar- 
ket, although demand has also improved 
to some extent. Mixers are the best 
buyers, the call for feed from the coun- 
try trade being much smaller than deal- 
ers had expected. 

Spring bran was quoted, Nov. 7, at 
$27.75@28 ton, hard winter bran $28.50@ 
29.50, standard middlings $28.50@29, 
flour middlings $31@33, and red dog $38 
@Al. 

Mitwavkee.— Strength in millfeed con- 
tinues, and demand is much more active 
than usual at this season, due to the cold 
weather. Dealers were little prepared to 
meet the sudden consumptive demand, 
and were forced into the market. Job- 
bers likewise were caught with small sup- 
plies, and this caused pressure on the 
mills. Bran and middlings are 50c high- 
er, and virtually on a parity. A year 
ago bran was discounted $3@3.50 ton 
under shorts. Quotations, Nov. 7: stand- 
ard spring bran $28@29 ton, winter bran 
$29.20@29.70, standard middlings $28.50 
@29, flour middlings $30.50@31.50, red 
dog $39@40, and cottonseed meal $38@ 
42.50, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Sr. Lovts.—Quietness again prevailed 
in the millfeed market last week. Prices 
remained steady, due to the fact that 
mills did not push offerings. Stocks are 
low, and old bookings have largely been 
used up, but the trade displays no dis- 
position to buy. Mixed feed manufac- 
turers are not in the market to any ex- 
tent, nor is the consuming trade active. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: soft winter bran 
$28.25@28.75 ton, hard winter bran 
$27.75@28.25, and gray shorts $33.50@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Dvutvutu.—Trade in millfeed has been 
very slow for the past few days. Some 
demand has appeared, but mills are sold 
ahead and have nothing to offer. They 
are well booked up for the balance of the 
month, and will be busy making deliveries 
until the close of navigation. 


Minneaporis.—Millfeed continues very 
firm. City mills are still doing a remark- 
ably good business in mixed cars. This 
buying, with contracts already in force, is 
expected to absorb the production for 
November and December. Consequent- 
ly, some of the larger mills have with- 
drawn from the market, so far as offer- 
ings are concerned, until. after Jan. 1. 
Those who have December feed to offer 
ask $1 ton premium over November. The 
mills at Buffalo are also oversold for 
November-December, so that the present 
situation is rather tight. 

Jobbers report demand as light to 
good, depending upon how they are situ- 
ated in regard to filling mixed car or- 
ders. Those who operate warehouses and 
can offer in mixed cars are doing a good 
business. Country mill offerings are fair- 
ly liberal, and feed from this source can 
usually be picked up at $1@2 ton under 
what city mills ask. 

City mills quote bran at $26 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $27, flour middlings $30 
@33, red dog $39@40, wheat mixed feed 
$29@32, and rye middlings $25, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Jobbers quote flour middlings at $28.50 
@30, although high grade middlings 
which sell under private brands bring at 
least $2 ton over the maximum price 
quoted. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Nov. 10 Year ago 
BOGR. ve cswessuces Bo cves @ 26.00 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@27.00 27.00@28.00 


Flour middlings.. 28.50@30.00 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@40.00 38.50@39.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed prices are 
holding their recent sharp gains. Sales 
are on a basis practically unchanged 
from 10 days ago. As it was responsible 
for the advance, buying for storage is 
still supporting the market. Kansas City 
jobbers are furnishing most of the de- 
mand, and have absorbed all important 
offerings as they appeared. 

Outside buying is too moderate to sus- 
tain the present levels if that were the 
only outlet, although it has been some- 
what increased by snows and cold 
weather. With the storage demand in 
Kansas City, however, enough business 
is possible with southern and southeast- 
ern trade to allow interior southwestern 
mills to dispose of their half-time pro- 
duction readily. Millers are too uncer- 
tain about future running time to offer 
December feeds, but a few such sales 
have been made by jobbers. 

Shorts are neither as strong nor as 
active as bran, but, with offerings small, 
no weakness is apparent in the market. 

Quotations, Nov. 7, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26.50@27.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $30@30.50; gray shorts, $32@33. 

Sariva.—Demand for feed is excep- 
tionally brisk, heavy orders coming from 
the Southwest and the West. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.30@1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.50@1.55; gray shorts, $1.75@1.85. 

Atcuison.—Millfeeds are still strong, 
with offerings light, due to restricted 
milling operations in many sections of 
the Southwest. Millers continue either 
to refuse to quote deferred deliveries or 
to ask premiums of $1@2 ton. Quota- 
tions, basis car lots, Atchison, Nov. 7: 
bran, $27 ton; mill-run, $29; gray 
shorts, $33. 

Hvtcurnson.—While demand for 
shorts has shrunk, an excellent market 
is afforded for all available bran. The 
lull in shorts is permitting mills to catch 
up with mixed car orders. Prices rule 
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steady to stronger with bran quoted on 
Nov. 7 at $27@29 ton, Kansas City basis, 
mill-run at $31@34, and shorts at $36 
@37. : 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced about $1 ton last week. Demand 
continued strong, inquiries coming from 
all sections of the Southwest and the 
Southeast. Many mills are unable to 
meet the full demand. Straight bran 
was quoted on Nov. 7 at $1.50 per 100 
Ibs, mill-run bran at $1.65, and wheat 
gray shorts at $1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torevo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Nov. 6 at $31@32 ton, mixed 
feed $31.50@33.50, and middlings $32@ 
35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week showed signs of recovering. There 
was a larger and more insistent demand 
at all mills, and prices, though noting 
little change, were. firm. Quotations, 
Nov. 7: bran $30 ton, mixed feed $33, 
shorts $34@36, carload lots, based Evans- 
ville. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvi.te.— The millfeed situation 
shows little change, mills reporting satis- 
factory demand at steady prices. Prices, 
Nov. 7: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@32 
ton; standard middlings, $34@37. 

Mempnis.—But little business was 
done in millfeed last week, although 
wheat bran quotations advanced sharp- 
ly. The trade attributed the firmness 
to speculative buying and did not follow 
the rise, expecting a reaction soon. Mills 
were asking $31@32 ton for bran on 
Nov. 5, with standard middlings at $32.50 
and gray shorts at $35.50@36. 


Norro.tx.—Millfeed is generally higher, 
but demand is light, and business has re- 
acted to the slow tendency of trade in 
the cotton belt of the Carolinas. Season- 
al demand in this territory is holding up. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: red dog, $46@47 ton; 
flour middlings, $37@39; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33.50; bran, $31@32. 

Attanta.—The millfeed trade is very 
dull, dealers waiting to see some more 
definite trend taken by the market. 
While jobbers’ stocks are not large, they 
are sufficient to meet the lagging demand. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: bran $35 ton, mid- 
dlings $38@42. 

There is a fair movement of cottonseed 
meal, and prices have varied little in the 
last two weeks. Mills, however, still have 
large stocks; in fact, they are said to be 
increasing. Prime meal was quoted on 
Nov. 7 at $32.50 ton. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The wheat feed market is 
strong, with offerings not excessive and 
demand from country points good. Bran 
was quoted on Nov. 7 by the mills at 
$30.50 ton, with jobbers offering at 50c 
under that price, middlings at $32, flour 
middlings at $37.50, heavy mixed feeds 
at $38.50 and second clears at $46.50. 


Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
wheat feeds, with offerings moderate and 
prices firmly held. Quotations, near-by 
or prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $33.25@34; standard 
middlings, $33.75@34; flour middlings, 
$40@40.50; mixed feed, $36@41; red dog, 
$46.50; stock feed, $36.50; reground oat 
hulls, $13; cottonseed meal, $39.50@45. 

Battimore.—Millfeed was irregular in 
price and demand was quiet last week. 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 








Soft winter bran.. 
Stand, middlings*. 
Flour middlingsf.. 






*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
10, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $28.25@28.50 $.....@26.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.50@33.50 
Hard winter bran. 29.00@29.50 ... 27.00@27.50 28.50@29.00 .....@.... 
oie. | eee ey ee «see+@..... 28.75@29.25 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings*. 29.00@29.50 .....@27.00 30.00@31.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst.. 31.50@33.50 30.00@33.00 32.00@33.00 33.50@34.00 37.00@38.00 
MoE GOW vs 6k inn ie 38.50@41.50 39.00@49.00 .....@... seeee@..... 45.00@46.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Csdine @30.00 $33.00@33.50 $33.50@34.00 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 31.50@32.50 


--@..... 35.00@35.50 .....@..... 
@30.50 34.00@34.50 33.75@34.25 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
@37.50 40.00@42.00 40.25@40.50 36.50@38.00 .....@..... 
Red Gom ..ccescce coves @43.50 48.00@48.50 .....@46.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 


32.00@33.00 29.00@32.00 
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spring bran, $32.50@33.50; soft winter 
bran, $34@35; standard middlings, §33 
@34; flour mid@lings, $37@38; red dog, 
$45@46. 

Pumaperrnia.—The millfeed market 
is again firmer under light offering. anq 
a fairly active demand. Quotations, Noy. 
7, for prompt .shipment, per ton: sring 
bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran *::4.59 
@35, soft winter bran $35@35.50, s' ind- 
ard middlings $34@34.50, flour midd|ings 
$40@42, and red dog $48@50. 

Prrrssurcn.—Activity has continued in 
the millfeed market. The bulk o: the 
buying is for prompt shipment. Or Jers 


for future delivery are few. Prices \jivye . 


held firm. - Quotations, Nov. 7: stay ‘ard 
middlings $32@33 ton, flour midd ings 
$35@36, spring bran $31.50@32.50, red 
dog $43@44; cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent protein $40.70, 41 per cent $+ 70, 
86 per cent $36.70; dairy feed, 32 per 
cent protein $38.90@39.90, 16 per ent 
$32.40@33.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattie.—Millfeed demand is rd, 
and prices are firmer. Washington ills 
advanced the price for mill-run $1 ‘ast 
week and quoted at $31 ton, coas!. on 
Nov. 7. Montana mills were offerin: |it- 
tle millfeed for near-by shipment, as ing 
$30 ton for November-December ind 
$30.50 for later shipment. 

Saw Francisco.—Wholesale price of 
millfeed were firm, although demand «:s 
light last week. Quotations, Nov. 7: 
bran $33@36 ton, mill-run $33: 36, 
shorts $35@37, and middlings $48: 50. 
Good weather has prevailed throug! wut 
the California valleys and there has !| ‘en 
little live stock feeding. With the r ny 
season approaching, an increase in his 
respect is anticipated. 


Los Awncetrs.—There was a fi rly 
steady demand for all grades of »)\\II- 
feed last week in southern Califo: ia, 
although prices were higher. Inco: ng 
shipments were heavy. Quotations, * vv. 
7: Utah-Idaho red mill-run, $36 <n; 
white mill-run, $38; blended mill-. in, 
$37; Kansas bran, $36; cottonseed ml, 
$39; flour middlings, $52; red dog, ~ 52. 

Porttann.—The millfeed market is 
strong and steadily advancing. Mill- in 
was quoted on Nov. 7, in straight © °s, 
at $34 ton, and middlings at $45. TT! re 
is a good demand in this territory, d 
California is also buying actively. S) ) 
ments to that state last month were 4. \6 
tons mill-run. Some inquiries have }) «n 
received from the East. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed is in better 
mand. Colder weather and some sli 
age of other feeds has stimulated = « 
market to a point ‘where mills are © »t 
able to accept all the business offer 
Car lots are scarce in Ontario, as m 
are using their supplies in their mi 
car trade. An odd car of Ontario win 
wheat bran may be found at lower t! \n 
list prices, but spring wheat bran is fi: » 
at former levels. Quotations, Nov. 
bran $27 ton, shorts $29, middlings * 
jute, mixed cars, spot cash, deliver: 
Ontario points. For export to the Uni! 
States, bran with mill-run screenings 
quoted at $19 ton and shorts at *: 
f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Wrynirec.—Millers in western Cana 
report a good local demand for bran a: 
shorts. Prices are unchanged. Quo! 
tions, Nov. 7: Fort William basis, br 
$23 ton and shorts $25; Saskatchewa 
bran $23 and shorts $25; Alberta, bra 
$24 and shorts $26; British Columbi 
bran $26@28 and shorts $28@30; Pacifi 
Coast, bran $29 and shorts $31. 

Monrreat.—Business in millfeed con 
tinued active last week, demand both lo 
cally and from the United States bein: 
well maintained. Closing prices, Nov. 7 
bran $27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, and mid 
dlings $35.25, with bags, less 25c fo: 
cash. 


=n 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Enea., Oct. 21.—Offerings 0: 
Russian barley have been smaller, whic!’ 
has brought about an improvement |! 
millfeed. London millers quote higher 
prices for both bran and middlings 
which are firm at £6 15s and £8 5s ton. 
Plate pollards, on passage, are easier 4! 
£6 3s 9d ton; for October shipment £6 
is asked, and for Novembher-Decembe' 
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£5 17s 6d. Fancy Plate middlings for 
November-December shipment are worth 
£7 17s 6d ton. 

Liverroot, Enea., Oct. 21.—Egyptian 
undecortiéated cottonseed cake, October- 
January shipment, is quoted at £6 12s 6d. 
Cottonseed meal, 50 per cent, is offered at 
£10 2s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool, and £10 5s, 
c.if., Glasgow, November-December ship- 
ment. 

Bexrast, Iretanp, Oct. 19.—Mill offals 
are very quiet, and with mills turning out 
a little more figur and the lower price for 
oats and all classes of feedstuffs, the 
price tendency is weaker. Best white 
bran can be secured in the north of Ire- 
land at £9 ton, delivered, and £9 5s at 
Dublin. Red bran is quoted at £8 10s 
in both the north and south of Ireland, 
and middlings and pollards range £8@9. 





Flaxseed futures had an early upturn 
last week, but subsided later, closing 
about 8c under the close of the previous 
week. Receipts fell off, but the cash mar- 
ket turned easy. ‘The opinion is held by 
some members of the trade that the 
peak of the country movement has been 
passed. The week’s receipts were about 
1,100 cars, against 2,551 in the same 
week last year. After the first week of 
November, 1924, however, a rapid drop 
in receipts was recorded. There is nat- 
urally much puzzled interest in these con- 
trasting conditions. The trade is anxious 
to know whether the crop is smaller than 
was estimated, whether farmers are hold- 
ing their seed in expectation of higher 
prices, or whether bad weather and roads 
are to be blamed for the slow movement 
to market. 

Demand for linseed oil meal is general- 
ly reported fair. Export buying is quiet, 
although there is some inquiry and a few 
sales. An advance in cottonseed meal 
was reflected last week in increasing in- 
quiries for linseed meal. Minneapolis 
prices are 50c@$1.50 lower than a week 
ago, and other markets about unchanged. 
Sentiment is bullish for future delivery. 


Dutvutu.—Cash flaxseed still is want- 
ed, and the good run of receipts are meet- 
ing ready sale. No. 1 spot is quoted at 
November price to 3c premium, while 
that to arrive holds steady at the current 
month’s basis. 

Shipping continues light, with stocks 
recording an increase of 250,000 bus in 
the week ended Nov. 9. It is expected 
that a good quantity will be loaded and 
shipped out at the end of November and 
early in December to insure eastern 
crushers sufficient supplies for their early 
winter operations. 

Conflicting market factors and chang- 
ing sentiment tended to keep the future 
market constantly active and the price 
movement irregular. Crushing repre- 
sentatives and shipping interests have 
covered their requirements on the breaks. 
Quotations, Nov. 9: November, $2.53 bu; 
December, $2.54; May, $2.59. 


Mu.wauxer.—Demand for linseed meal 
is hardly as brisk, but the market is 
holding steady and prices are unchanged. 
Crushers are guarding reserve supplies 
well, and there is no selling pressure, de- 
spite the fact that cottonseed meal is 
being offered liberally and prices are 
easy. Nominal quotation, Nov, 7, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $45@45.50 ton. 


Mryweaporis.—Local linseed crushers 
report only a fair demand for linseed oil 
meal, although buying has been much 
better the last day or two. In addition, 
cottonseed meal prices advanced $1@1.50 
ton late last week. This advance was 
immediately felt by increasing inquiries 
for linseed meal. The cut in price, made 
by one mill with a view to stimulating 
trade, and followed by others, caused 
buyers to hold off, so that bookings on 
the decline were not up to ex ation. 
Apparently, most of the local crushers 
have their November output already sold, 
and are getting fair shipping directions. 
Inquiry is fair, both from the East and 
the West. At Minneapolis, meal is quot- 
ed at $42@43 ton, and at Chicago, To- 
ledo and Buffalo for December shipment 
the price is $46. Sentiment is bullish for 
future delivery. F 

Export buying is quiet, although there 
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is some inquiry and a few sales. Oil 
cake is quoted at $45 ton, f.as., New 
York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
7, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ....6,325 6,610 1,572 2,262 
CE ce anscses 5,922 10,288 3,435 7,100 











Totals ...... 12,247 16,898 5,007 9,362 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 
Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec. 





Nov. 3 ...$2.60% 2.57% 2.63% 2.61 2.60% 
Nov. 4 ... 2.58% 2.564% 2.59% 2.58% 2.58% 
Nov. 5 ... 2.59 2.56% 2.59% 2.58% 2.58% 
Nov. 6 ... 2.57% 2.556% 2.59% 2.57% 2.57% 
Nov. 7 ... 2.53% 2.52 2.56% 2.55% 2.55% 
Nov. 9 . 2.52% 2.50% 2.54% 2.53 2.54 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 7, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and, Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

ow Receipts—, -—In store—, 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 367 641 409 1,014 208 656 
Duluth .... 781 2,071 596 2,651 3,045 1,919 





Totals ..1,148 2,712 1,005 3,565 3,253 2,575 

Cuicaco.—The firmer linseed meal 
market of a week ago was short-lived. 
Demand last week was very quiet, buy- 
ers having apparently filled their tem- 
porary requirements. Mills here are 
maintaining a fair rate of capacity, hav- 
ing plenty of directions on hand, but it 
is said that at other points a reduced 
output is expected. Linseed meal was 
quoted, Nov. 7, at $44@45 ton, Chicago. 

Burrato.—There is a fair supply of oil 
meal here, and demand is good at $46 ton. 


PirrssurcH.—The linseed oil meal 
market was firm last week. Sales showed 
an improvement, although the greater 
volume of business was for prompt ship- 
ment. Prices held firm, the quotation, 
Nov. 7, being $48.40 ton. 

Boston.—Receivers report a quiet de- 
mand from the trade. Shippers, on Nov. 
7, quoted $50.20 ton for 34 per cent meal, 
in sacks, but offerings are light, with lit- 
tle inquiry from buyers. 

Wriynirec.—Local demand for oil cake 











and meal is excellent, and prices are 
steady. Quotations, Nov. 7: oil cake, ton 
lots, in bags, $40, and oil meal $42, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 

Demand for flaxseed has been dull, only 
a few odd cars being taken by United 
This grain 


States crushing interests. 
closed, Nov. 7, at $2.29 bu. 





Cuicaco.—Reports as to business in 
mixed feeds are mixed. Some manufac- 
turers report a slight improvement in the 
call, and say dairy feeds are in best re- 
quest, with buying mainly for near-by 
shipment. Others report only scattered 
buying in small amounts. Manufacturers 
are not pressing business for extended 





shipment, and few sales are being made 
for future delivery. 

Sr. Lovis.—The mixed feed market is 
quiet, demand in the South being spotted, 
depending largely upon local business 
conditions. The call for dairy feed is 
nearly normal for this season of the year. 
Unseasonable weather in some parts of 
the cotton territory has retarded mixed 
feed buying. Stocks are low, and manu- 
facturers report practically no business 
booked for future delivery. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Nov. 7, at $46 
ton, high grade horse feed at $37.50@38, 
and scratch feed at $48. 

Nasuvitte.—A slightly better de- 
mand is reported for mixed feeds. Mills 
are running about half time. Prices are 
firm to $1 higher. Quotations, Nov. 7: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $33@42 ton; 
dairy feed, $37@48; poultry scratch 
feed, $46@53; poultry mash feed, $62 
@72. 

Mempits.—Reports from mixed feed 
manufacturers vary, some reporting in- 
creased sales, while others say trade is 
no better and that feeders are taking as 
little as possible. It depends largely on 
the territory served. ‘Those sections 
which suffered so much injury to the cot- 
ton crop because of bad weather are buy- 
ing littte, while movement to the South- 
east is better. Stocks are light in all 
hands, and orders are for immediate 
shipment. Dairy and poultry feed are in 
normal demand. Cottonseed meal is 
slightly easier, and on Nov. 5 dealers 
quoted 41 per cent at $32.50 ton, and 43 
per cent at $34.50, for any shipment. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
fay, Nov. 10, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 


cc F Tom — 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Bergen ...... 37.08 seve cose BF.00 
Bordeaux ...° 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 cece 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 34.00 .cce coos 34.00 cece 
Cardiff ...... 38.00 ..0e cove 34,00 eee 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork wccccccs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 aeve 
Danzig ...... 30.00 ...6 .e-- 30.00 
Dublin ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 


Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Genova, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 


Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ceee 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 


Helsingfors... 30.00 30-00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


ee 21.00 - 21.00 21.00 

Leith .occcsce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 Ter 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... cose 
Maimé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eevee 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 2356.00 .... «eos coves eee 
Newcastle ... 21.00 ...2 «sees cece cece 
Qahe ccccvces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 


Pireeus ...... S2.60 .oce seose cove eves 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 25.00 


Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... SE SOR ta ee aes 
Stockholm ... 29.00 ... 29.00 29.00 





It seems likely that China will have a 
poor rice crop this year. 








Imports of Bran, Shorts and Other Byproduct Feeds Into the United States, by Customs 
Districts, 1922, 1923, 1924, and First Six Months in 1925 


7——1922—_, 


First 6 months 
19 


-—1923——, -—1924°——, _ —~ 








Customs districts— Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
Maine and N. Hampshire 1 13 36 1,132 131 3,184 68 1,630 
Vermont ..ccccccccceees 28,269 496,601 67,865 1,677,997 74,104 1,586,151 26,982 701,276 
Massachusetts .......... ive éfe’ 97 3,299 eae ose 150 4,875 
Gt. LMWFORCE ....0csc00. 308 7,653 357 9,410 192 5,288 82 2,288 
Rochester .....--++se005 50 1,300 72 1,479 25 400 eee eens 
Buffalo §......cccceceess 17,172 302,242 47,366 1,056,144 143,387 3,022,660 65,537 1,591,753 
New Yor ....cccccccvee ses doe 6,377 151,245 5,570 123,661 54 1,666 
Philadelphia ........... aoe cece 705 12,760 385 7,964 
Maryland ......escccees 2 25 22 713 see ar 
New Orleans ..........-. 69 1,312 92 1,629 owe wie. 
San Antonio .........++- wee ese eee cove cee eeee 42 1,130 
El Paso ...c.cscceseess tes 26 7 183 8 201 3 64 
San Diego .....--+-++-- 191 4,454 sate sees TT éece oad ores 
APIBONA 2... ccccceccess 302 1,755 645 16,569 638 14,295 209 4,498 
Los Angeles ..........-- 1,339 21,916 957 19,414 2,888 53,858 2,143 49,026 
San Francisco .........-. 1,505 24,317 205 4,591 3,045 62,237 576 17,652 
Washington ........+.-+- 81 1,711 263 5,346 1,080 19,057 830 18,452 
AlgakR 2... cccccccccess veo dee 14 542 12 426 9 304 
BHawall c.cscsccccccccess P eee sees eve wees 2 113 
Montana and Idaho .... ose oes one coos TT 0% 82 1,740 
Dakota ..ccccccceceeces 671 10,290 1,682 38,407 709 19,232 375 9,918 
Minnesota ......--+-++++- bse ese ees cove 8 279 2,948 50,999 
Duluth and Superior ... 1,700 21,654 25 534 ooo TTT 6,192 
Michigan ....6.-e+-+e++5 18 477 “2 “ane 86 2,830 36 1,179 

aeha¥eapecrtene.s 30 390 ope 2208 Tr oder 

Shie pb des Se vocddévede a eee 22 1,142 1,776 38,643 1,072 27,792 
Porto Rico .......+++++- 6 190 12 282 eee éee 
eras 51,637 900,799 126,085 2,989,489 .....  seseee coves sevees 
BORIS” i. vicecivvecs§ § scsee .« 201,179 4,594,507 234,489 4,967,786 101,960 2,500,511 


*Note.—Figures for 1924 and 1925, and totals for 1923, 1924 and 1925, include millfeeds, 
duty paid, resulting from milling in bond. These figures were not included in the customs 


reports for 1922 and 1923: - 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 9, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DD stwebeencceeeds<< $24.00 $25.560@26.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 24.50 26.00@26.50 
PESRGMGRS. 66 sccsccices 27.00 26.25@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 28.50@30.00 
OG GOR .acccccevsncs 40.00 38.00@40.00 
Mixed feed .......... 27.50 28.560@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 45.00 42.50@43.00 
BNE. céccceseccecetes 32.00 33.75 @34.25 
PE UONN? cs cccccsvces 35.50 34.25@34.75 
i a” seve cones oe 47.00 45.00@45.50 

Duluth— 

__. . WULETEPLEE LOTTE 25.50 26.50@27.00 
DEE cnet bceeees 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed .. 30.50 29.00@29.50 
Be GR hs cc csevcecs 40.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
DT stk bne kee eeee tees 25.50 27.50@28.50 
BOOWR GROTES 2. cccccce 32.00 32.00@32.50 
GRE WOFER 2 ccccccss 34.00 34.50@35.00 
Cat FO0d .occccccceces 13.00 7.00@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 28.00@28.60 
Bufftalo— 
UO BURR ceccccvecccs 30.00 @30.50 
MOO scctocvevccsccere 29.50 @30.00 
Standard middlings ... 30.00 @30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.60 @38.00 
Ue ch ntbe0%00 00-0 sevee 43.560@44.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... ..... 33.50 @35.00 
Cl WORD. 6 ccc ccaccdsee ooee 45.50@46.00 
Kansas City— 
PUTO DERM secccocceves 23.50 26.50@27.00 
DEE, StetAtbdcoeadtenta 23.60 26.50@27.00 
Brown sherts ..cscece 29.50 30.50@31.00 
Gear GROG 66 cccccive 30.560 32.560@33.00 
Beet GOD 660<cacececeds 2.00 43.00@44.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 32.00 34.00@34.50 
a a. Pere 32.00 33.560@34.00 
Serine BOOM <icccevece 30.50 83.00@33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 33.00@34.00 
fo rare 46.60 45.00@45.50 
Flour middlings ...... 2.60 37.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 26.20 29.20@29.70 
MPD. -06:0.0:0.0960946000606 26.60 28.00@29.00 
BEUGEUD sccccccceess 29.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 30.50@31.50 
MOG GOS cccssecceccecs 40.60 39.00@40.00 
Rye feed ....ccssecece 28.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.50 45.00@46.60 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48.00 36.00@41.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 29.50@30.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 7.00@ 7.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.60 31.560@32.50 

See GEOG” kcciéacees 44.00 36.60@36.60 

Gluten feedt  .......... 38.80 .....@37.90 

Kate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
SPRUE cccccccscceccece 7.00 9.10 
BE, BS cccccccmovsces eee 7.60 
Memane CHP wcccccsccce 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ..........6+. 6.70 6.60 
BD 600:4009669400008 ae 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Nov. 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..1,670 19 99 49 28 
Boston ..... eee 1 64 3 31 
Buffalo ..... 2,766 72 2,947 27 290 
Afloat ...1,551 coe 895 687 867 
Chicago ....4,147 630 10,305 2,790 848 
BERRS sccc see oes 89 eee . 
Detroit ..... 185 25 210 28 eee 
Duluth ....10,892 «+. 7,242 3,428 787 
Galveston .. 356 oes cee 14 eee 
indianapolis. 462 121 772 2 eee 
Kan, City...3,982 116 6,256 162 79 
Milwaukee... 527 7 1,565 35 226 
Minneapolis 6,551 16 23,067 2,508 2,700 
N. Orleans.. 395 141 99 eee oe 
New. News. ... ee0 36 eee ee 
New York.. 320 3 1,261 239 322 
Omaha ..... 1,015 84 4,689 35 14 
Peoria ..... 3 15 1,384 eee eee 
Philadelphia 688 11 420 5 200 
Sioux City.. 114 65 749 eee 18 
St. Joseph ..1,490 204 131 6 3 
St. Louis ...1,329 112 1,300 27 ~~ s«63 
Toledo ..... 899 76 976 3 2 
Wichita ....2,587 5 232 eee eee 
Canal ...... 281. © oe 53 eee 
DARD és os'se 988 365 207 287 








Totals ...43,198 2,077 65,038 10,275 5,978 
Last year. 94,707 7,477 68,396 18,670 6,226 

Increases: Corn, 287,000 bus; oats, 112,000; 
rye, 299,000; barley, 368,000. Decreases: 
Wheat, 722,000 bus. 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 





January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,706 1,200 
February .... 1,657 1,812 1,482 1,330 
March ....... 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
BP csccives 1,244 1,449 1,408 1,017 
ae - 1,016 1,881 1,378 1,220 
OUND cénctané 1,239 1,413 1,265 1,042 
GU bees 6bere 1,340 1,354 1,195 1,000 
August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
September ... 1,601 1,737 1,410 1,571 
October ...... ous 2,148 2,209 2,174 
November ... .... 1,708 2,857 2,246 
December ... eeee 1,440 1,821 1,966 
Totals .¢.0- *12,391 19,932 19,060 17,278 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1924-25....... 18,216 1922-23....... 19,214 
1923-24....... 20,884 1921-22..... «» 14,880 


*Nine months. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE ENDED 

The President’s Agricultural Confer- 
ence, created last year when there were 
insistent demands for farm relief legisla- 
tion, now passes into history. President 
Coolidge has approved the recommenda- 
tion made by Robert D. Carey, chairman, 
that the conference should not be called 
back into session. Mr. Carey wrote the 
President saying that there was nothing 
more for the conference to do, in view of 
the fact that an apparent agreement up- 
on co-operative marketing legislation had 
been reached by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and leaders of the co-operative 
movement. 

“The records show that most of the 
recommendations made by the confer- 
ence have been favorably acted upon,” 
Mr. Carey wrote to the President. “The 
principal legislative recommendation of 
the conference upon which favorable ac- 
tion was not taken by Congress had to 
do with co-operative marketing. After 
a thorough survey of the situation, I am 
confident that farm leaders, both in and 
out of Congress, will agree upon steps 
which should be taken to foster the co- 
operative movement. 

“I feel that in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, William M. Jardine, agriculture 
is represented by one who thoroughly un- 
derstands agricultural problems and con- 
ditions. He served on the conference, 
and knows the views of its members re- 
garding agricultural questions. It would 
seem that the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as now functioning, is in a posi- 
tion both to assist agriculture and to 
help in the solution of its problems. 
Furthermore, there is a growing dispo- 
sition on the part of the leading farm or- 
ganizations to get together on agricul- 
tural recommendations. Under these fa- 
vorable circumstances, and after careful 
consideration of the whole situation, it is 
my opinion that Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and agricultural 
leaders are making progress to work out 
a satisfactory solution of farm problems. 
In view of this situation I do not feel 
that the conference should be called back 
into session.” 

The conference was at work during 
December and January of last year. It 
first made a report on the cattle industry. 
Upon its recommendation the Farm Loan 
Board aided in relieving the credit situa- 
tion among cattle men. The conference 
approved the congressional resolution 
calling for a thorough inquiry into the 
entire freight rate structure of the coun- 
try. 

Recommendations for a co-operative 
marketing bill which was to have pro- 
vided for a marketing board did not 
meet with the approval of leading co- 
operatives. That was the one piece of 
work in which the conference failed. 

The members of the conference were in 
agreement with the President against 
any form of legislation setting up an ex- 
port commission to handle the export- 
able surplus of farm crops. Its mem- 
bers were against anything which could 
have been construed as price fixing. 

The conference served its purpose. 
When there was widespread discussion, 
both in and out of Congress, on farm 
relief legislation, it went about its busi- 
ness gathering data and making recom- 
mendations. 

The idea of calling into being such a 
conference seems a favorite one with 
President Coolidge. Just recently, fol- 
lowing the widespread criticism of the 
air service, the President named a spe- 
cial board to go into the charges of in- 
competency which were being made so 
freely. As in the case of the Agricul- 
tural Conference, this latest move served 
to center attention upon the subject in a 
definite and specific way. 

It is reported that President Coolidge 





looks with considerable favor upon the 
tax reduction bill which is being framed 
by the House ways and means commit- 
tee. 

Party lines have pretty generally dis- 
appeared in the committee. The disposi- 
tion seems to be to frame a bill which will 
reduce taxes as much as possible, with- 
out crippling the government. Reduc- 
tion of the income and inheritance rates, 
repeal of the gift tax and of the publicity 
provisions—these decisions have all been 
accepted by both sides. Revision of the 
excise taxes will start this week. The 
committee has been asked to repeal the 
taxes on automobiles and accessories, 
jewelry, and virtually all taxes now ex- 
isting on special forms of business. 


CANADIAN ELECTION’S PROBABLE RESULT 


Washington is very much interested in 
the results of the recent election held in 
Canada. The victory for the Conserva- 
tives in the dominion seems to presage 
the building of a tariff wall around Can- 
ada. The Conservative party is frankly 
favorable to a retaliatory tariff against 
the United States, laying prohibitive 
duties against its products. It is report- 
ed as wanting to make Canada an eco- 
nomic island, independent of the rest of 
the world. 

The Conservative party is also opposed 
in general to the St. Lawrence water- 
ways project, which is of such interest to 
the Middle West. There is certain to be 
much debate on this matter at Ottawa 
this winter. 





The corn market is stronger, chiefly 
as a result of unfavorable weather for 
conditioning and husking the new crop. 
There is less bearishness in private crop 
estimates. The futures market last week 
registered a fair upturn, the Saturday 
close showing a ‘net gain of about 2c 
from the previous Saturday. 

Generally, owing to the large crop in 
sight, there has been little incentive for 
investment buying. Some factors in the 
trade look for a downward tendency in 
prices toward a point unwarrantedly low, 
with a consequent rebound later. A good 
export market when the heavy period of 
corn movement develops would be ex- 
ceedingly desirable, but at present seems 
by no means likely. 

Consumptive feeding demand is ex- 
pected to be heavy this season, and since 
present weather conditions point to an 
early and a long winter, much earlier 
feeding operations than usual are antici- 
pated. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 

Nov. 2-7 Oct. 26-31 


eS Pee $4.00@4.55 $4.55 @4.70 
*Louisiana ........... 4.50@5.04 4.50@4.75 
Missouri River ....... 4.30@4.64 ....@4.25 
MEOMRARA wcccccccsccee cece @6.70 ....@.... 
>, eee Pee 4.92@5.28 4.92@5.20 
CotetaGe wecccccesece sees @4.76 ....@.... 
GHOMED ccacvccesecces cons @5.40 ....@.... 
pT Pee eae @4.25 4.25@4.50 
GEO BIVEP 6 cvcccceee ease @4.00 ....@.... 
WEORMUMORGM. 20:00 egos cscs @5.70 ....@5.70 


*Group 1 $4.65@5.04, group 3 $4.85, New 
Orleans $4.50@4.60; previous week, group 1 
$4.75, New Orleans $4.50. Group 1 $4.92@ 
5.04, group 2 $5.28; previous week, group 1 
$4.92@5.16, group 2 $5.20. 

Mrnweaporis.—Old corn is very scarce, 
and abnormally high in price. None is 
arriving for sale at Minneapolis. Were 
any old No. 2 yellow offered, it would 
probably bring 18@19c bu over Chicago 
December. 

Receipts of new corn are increasing, 
and recent arrivals are in a little better 
condition, but grading mostly No. 5 to 
No. 6. New corn is not meeting with 
much demand. New No. 4 yellow would 





bring approximately 5c bu over Chicago 
December, No. 5 yellow would get the 
December price, and the mixed grades 
about 5c under December. 


Sr. Lovis——Corn was influenced large- 
ly by the action of wheat last week, but 
on the decline received fair support from 
commission houses. The forecast at the 
close of the week was for somewhat less 
favorable weather, which led to a little 
buying. 

Receipts of corn last week were 293 
cars, against 187 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Nov. 7: No. 2 corn 8lc bu, 
No. 3 corn 76c, No. 5 corn 714%2@72c; 
No. 2 yellow 84c, No. 3 yellow 83c, No. 5 
yellow 72c; No. 1 white 84c, No. 2 white 
84c, No. 5 white 72c. 

Corn products were quoted, Nov. 7: 
standard corn meal °$2.25@2.35 per 100 
lbs, cream meal $2.45@2.55, corn flour 
$2.55@2.65. 

New Orreans.—Demand for corn im- 
proved somewhat last week, although ex- 
ports declined. A total of 12,543 bus 
was exported. Quotations, Nov. 5: No. 
2 yellow corn $1.07 bu, No. 3 $1.06; No. 
2 white $1.07, No. 3 $1,06; hominy feed, 
$1.80 per 100 lbs; grits $2.20, in 98’s; 
cream meal, $2.20 per 100 lbs; corn bran, 
$1.70. 

Nasnvitte.—The movement of corn is 
slow, rains having delayed it. Old crop 
corn is moving from Illinois and Mis- 
s uri, with supplies becoming scarce. 
Prices, Nov. 7: No. 2 white 92@94c bu, 
No. 3 white 91@93c; No. 2 yellow 91@ 
93c, No. 3 yellow 90@92c. 

The demand for corn meal is of a 
routine character. Prices, Nov. 7: bolt- 
ed, in paper bags, $1.15 bu; bulk, $1.07. 

Mempenis.—Corn and corn products 
continue very quiet, and buying is of a 
routine character. Renewed rains have 
checked the harvesting of corn, and a 
pessimistic view of the cotton outlook 
has restricted buying. Cream meal was 
quoted, on Nov. 5, at $4.10@4.20 bbl, 
with jobbers buying little. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn prices are slightly 
higher, with fair demand. Sales of corn 
goods made last week did not reflect the 
advances. Quotations, Nov. 7: white 
corn, No. 2 85@87c, No. 3 883@86c, No. 4 
76@82c; yellow corn, No. 2 87@88%ec, 
No. 3 86@87%4c, No. 4 78@86c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 851%2@87c, No. 3 84@86c, 
No. 4 75@82c; cream meal, $4.30 bbl, 
basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-Ib cotton 
— hominy feed, $28 ton; corn bran, 
$28. 

Curtcaco.—Demand for corn goods con- 
tinues active, although some buyers are 
holding off, waiting for the new crop to 
come on the market. Corn flour was 
quoted, Nov. 7, at $2.20@2.35 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $2.15@2.30, cream meal 
$2.15@2.30, and hominy $2.15@2.35. 

The local cash corn market was steady, 
and a fair demand prevailed most of 
last week. Receipts totaled 937 cars, 
against 1,001 in the previous week, and 
885 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was quot- 
ed, on Nov. 7, at 84@85c bu, No. 3 
mixed 8412£@85c, No. 4 mixed 77%2@ 
834%4c; No. 2 yellow 85@85%2c, No. 8 
yellow 8412@85c, No. 4 yellow 84@ 
81414c; No. 2 white 85c, No. 4 white 77 
@83c. 

PurItapetPHia.—The corn market is 
firm and 2%2c bu higher, due to light of- 
ferings. There is not much activity. Re- 
ceipts last week were 3,247 bus; stock, 
11,494. Closing quotations, Nov. 7: No. 
2 yellow, 98c@$1 bu; No. 3 yellow, 96@ 
97 Yee. 

Corn goods are in small supply and 
firm, but quiet. Quotations, Nov. 7, in 
100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.80@3; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.80@3; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.80@3. 

Battrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 3,409 bus, 2,649 by rail and 760 by 
boat. Reported sales included a parcel 
lot each of southern white at 95c bu and 
southern yellow at 90c, the movement of 
new crop grain being retarded by too 
much rain. Closing price on Nov. 7 of 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, old, 98¢ 
bu. Corn meal was firm and in some de- 
mand at $2.50@2.60 per 100 lbs for es- 
tablished quality. New yellow cob corn 
was obtainable at $3.65@3.70 bbl, and a 
fairly good demand was current for 
hominy. 

Burrato.—The demand for corn was 
still unsupplied at the close of last week. 
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Limits were firm and up 1%c. On Noy. 
7 No. 3 yellow, new, sold at 935 by. 
All lake offerings were cleaned up at the 
advance in premiums. Receipts of old 
corn are very light. Cracked corn is in 
good demand at $40 ton; corn feed meal 
is steady at $39.50. Gluten feed advanced 
$2 ton, and movement is good at $34.50, 
White hominy feed was offered at $3:3.50, 
and yellow at $32.50. 

Boston.—There is a firm market for 
corn meal, with a good demand noted for 
all grades. Granulated yellow was quot- 
ed on Nov. 7 at $2.50 per 100 lbs, bolted 
yellow at $2.45, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.10. Hominy feed, in 
100-lb sacks, was in good demand at 
$35.75 ton. Gluten meal was fairly ac- 
tive at $51.80 and gluten feed at $43.05 

Liverroot, Ene., Oct. 21.—There }has 
been further pressure to liquidate P!.:te 
corn. Parcels afloat and for shipment 
were sold down to 33s qr. Arrivals hve 
been very large during the week, re:«h- 
ing 303,000 qrs, but there is a fair <je- 
crease in the “orders” quantity on pas- 
sage and, with smaller shipments ani \«i- 
pated, traders have shown more cv n- 
fidence. September-October and Octo} «r- 
November parcels of River Plate corn 
sold yesterday at 34s 104d qr, show ng 
a gain of Is 10%d. New crop mixed 
American corn is still offered, but li ‘le 
interest is shown by buyers. Parcels of 
December-January sold to Liver}! 
during the week at 32s 104d qr. 











Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 21.—There has bin 
no change in cabled prices, but thi ve 
have been occasional sales made by nec:\y 
dealers at about 36s 6d for rolled ox’s, 
and 35s for oatmeal. 


Betrast, IreELanp, Oct. 19.—Oatmea! 
a shade lower for shipment, being quot 
at 35s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, Nover- 
ber-December shipment, but there is 
demand. The Irish oat crop is magni 
cent. Scotch millers are beginning 
offer in the Irish market at low pric: ., 
and there are also fairly large stocks 
medium oatmeal in store in both Belf: 
and Dublin for which importers find 
impossible to get a _ reasonable bi 
Flaked oatmeal is doing better, as stoc! s 
are not so large. Importers are askin» 
86s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, for Nove: 
ber shipment. 

Toronto.—Oatmeal and rolled oats ave 
in exceptionally active demand in «|| 
parts of Canada. Mills have more bu: 
ness offering than they can accept, ani 
prices are firmer. Quotations, Nov. 
rolled oats. $6.40 bbl, in 90-Ib jute:: 
oatmeal, in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolle«| 
oats; car lots, if obtainable, 40c bbl un 
der these figures. 


Winnirec.—A good demand exists fo: 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Local sak 
are satisfactory, and export business i 
steady, at unchanged prices. Quota 
tions, Nov. 7: rolled oats, in 80-lb bag 
$2.40@2.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 2° 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Export demand for oat 
preducts remains quiet. Prices being 
asked by mills are considered too hig! 
by exporters, and it is said that Cana- 
dian companies are getting the bulk oi 
the trade. Domestic demand is onl) 
fair. Scattered small lots are being 
taken by the trade, but no one is antici 
pating future needs. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Nov. 7, at $2.30@2.40 per 90-Ib 
sack, and oatmeal at $2.55@2.60 per 100 
Ibs. 

PurimapetPHia.—Oatmeal rules steady 
under small supplies, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Nov. 7, $2.75@3 
per 90-lb sack. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal is ac- 
tive, with prices firmly held and offerings 
well cleaned up. Rolled oatmeal. was 
quoted on Nov. 7 at $2.75, with cut and 
ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 


“Approximately 13,000,000 bus wheat 
have been disposed of by Ohio farmers,” 
recently declared C. J. West, statistician 
of the state federal crop reporting serv- 
ice at Columbus, Ohio. “The section of 
the state that was affected most by winter 
freezing, namely, the central and south- 
western counties, shows the highest per- 
centage marketed, or 55@65 per cent.” 
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SCOTTISH _BAKERSSISSUE 
STATEMENT FOR DEFENSE 


Lonvpon, Ene., Oct. 21—After many 
weeks of large headlines recording the 
activities of the executive committee of 
the food council in condemning the bak- 
ers for overcharging the public for bread, 
a statement in the bakers’ defense has at 
last appeared in the public press. The 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers 
has been more successful than its Eng- 
lish confréres. Its executive committee 
criticizes the activities of the food coun- 
cil, which it very correctly states entered 
upon its duties on a falling market, and 
issued its first report on the eve of an in- 
timation of a pivotal reduction in the 
price of flour. It states that the average 
price of standard straight run flour from 
January last was 52s, while the council, 
in choosing the lowest in the range of 
quotations, made the price much lower. 

The Scottish executive committee de- 
nies that the food council is entitled to 
receive any credit for the reductions 
which have taken place, asserting that 
market conditions alone have brought 
about the changes. The executive com- 
mittee of the Scottish association goes 
further, stating that in its opinion the 
food council is entirely unjustified in its 
sweeping statement that 10d per 4-Ib was 
too high a price to charge the public in 
London, and that outside the London area 
only exceptional circumstances would 
warrant a similar price being charged. It 
goes further and maintains that bread at 
the rate of 2%d Ib is the cheapest food- 
stuff on the British market. 

It is mentioned in the daily press to- 
day that the London master bakers have 
supplied figures to the food council 
which are being examined, and a meet- 
ing is being arranged with their repre- 
sentatives on Oct. 23. The statement is- 
sued by the food council goes on to say 
that, from the examination which has so 
far taken place, it appears likely that 
further information will be required. 





GERMANS WATCH SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE CROPS CLOSELY 


Hameure, Germany, Oct. 17.—Busi- 


-ness conditions in Germany are, on the 


whole, unchanged. Interior buyers still 
restrict their purchases to the smallest 
possible quantity. The demand for spot 
parcels of foreign flour, which showed 
some activity at the beginning of the 
week, became slack at the end. This 
apathy of buyers was only in a small de- 
gree influenced by the firmer wheat mar- 
kets of North America, the growing 
crops of the southern hemisphere attract- 
ing much attention. 

Today millers’ quotations were as fol- 
lows, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: 
Manitoba patents, October-December 
shipment, $7.70@7.80; Canadian export 
patents, October-December, $7.70@7.90; 
English patents milled from Manitoba 
wheat, prompt shipment, 32s 3d@32s 9d. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CROPS LARGER 
Pracve, Czecuostovaxia, Oct. 19.—The 
government has issued a statement show- 
ing its estimates of this year’s crop yields. 
With the exception of oats, all the crops 
show appreciable gains. The quality of 
the grain is unusually high, and the 
weight is excellent. The average wheat 
weight is 65.75 lbs bu, and that of rye is 
60 Ibs. The government’s figures follow, 
the quantities being shown in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
1925 1924 


MED. SONG Us cope cdaucece 36,500 32,500 
Mii + ochsalbaniees dc'ns-06 54,000 44,500 
ED «6 60 06.000 Ak 0 aeeiue 52,000 46,200 - 
Er -at-cwticwsebewees-e bese 83,500 84,000 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 21.—There is no 
new feature to report. Forward business 
in Canadian flour would seem to have 
come to a standstill. The almost daily 
fluctuation of cabled flour prices gives 
no confidence to operators, with the re- 
sult that demand has almost entirely 
turned to flour for October seaboard 
shipment. Importers who have flour in 
this position are able to obtain more than 
Canadian mills are asking for November 
seaboard. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are 6d dearer, with cable offers at 
41@42s, c.i.f. A premium of about Is can 
be obtained for passage lots. Canadian 
export patents are offered at 39s, c.i.f., 
but buyers’ ideas are 38s, c.i.f., for No- 
vember seaboard, so business is impos- 
sible. For December seaboard 40s 3d is 
asked, which is still further out of line. 
Parcels on passage realize about 40s 3d, 
c.i.f. Canadian export patents, milled in 
bond in the United States, are offered at 
89s 9d, cif. Minnesota and Kansas 
flours are not offered. Ontario 90 per 
cent patents are a little dearer at 37s 9d. 

Australian flours for quick shipment 
have been offered at 39s 6d, c.i.f., and 
some business has been done. The spot 
value declined 6d to 44s, ex-store. For 
December-January shipment 37s 6d has 
been paid. 

Low Grade Flour—Low grade flours 


are only slightly changed, although there. 


has been some improvement. Best Min- 
neapolis low grades are offered at 26s, 
cif. Plate low grades cannot be pur- 
chased at less than 23s 6d, c.i.f. There 
have been some continental low grades 
offered at 23s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
have advanced the official price of their 
straight run flour Is per sack, owing to 
higher wheat markets, the price now be- 
ing-42s, delivered, or about equal to 37s 
6d, c.i.f. This advance has had the effect 
of reducing the number of millers who 
are prepared to cut prices in order to 
get business. There are very strong 
rumors that there soon may be an end to 
the present cutthroat methods of some 
English millers, as they are once more 
reported to be getting together on a price 
basis, with a penalty attached for those 
who break the agreement. It will be a 
good thing for the millers if some such 
arrangement is arrived at, as the prices 
which some are accepting cannot be re- 
munerative. Flour made entirely from 
English grown wheat has advanced, with 
sellers now asking 36@37s, ex-store. 

Wheat Prices.—There has been an ap- 
preciable rise in Manitoba wheats. No. 
1 northern Manitoba, arrived, sells at 51s 
6d, while 50s 6d is asked for afloat par- 
cels, and October-November is quoted at 
50s 14%2.d@50s 3d. No. 3 northern Mani- 
tobe is offered at 49s 6d, arrived, and 
No. 4, nearly due, at 47s 6d. No. 2 
mixed durum for October is offered at 
48s. A cargo of 1,000 tons, half soft and 
half western white Pacific, September 
bill of lading, has been sold at 52s 6d. 
Polish wheat on sample sells for prompt 
shipment at 47s 6d. 


LiverpPoo., Ena., Oct. 21.—There is lit- 
tle improvement in demand for home 
milled flour, bakers still purchasing for 
immediate needs only. In Liverpool, 
quotations are Is lower, but London mill- 
ers have advanced their price Ils. Eng- 
lish top patents are offered at 41s 6d@ 


42s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-mill, and straights 
at 39s@40s 6d. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 
equally slow. Manitobas on spot are 
about unchanged, except top grades, 
which are 6d@I1s sack lower. New crop 
Manitobas for shipment have advanced 
Is 6d@2s sack for early clearance, some 
Canadian millers claiming to have sold 
their output for October-November ship- 
ment. There have been offers of new 
crop Australian flour for January ship- 
ment at 37s 6d. Low grade flour from 
the River Plate is quoted at £9 3s 9d, 
long ton, c.i.f., Liverpool. 

Wheat.—Indecision is a characteristic 
of the market at present. One day it is 
steady, with shippers asking more money 
and millers buying fair quantities; the 
next day every one is talking of the large 
world supply, and buyers are conspicu- 
ously absent. The strong point of the 
position is undoubtedly the present 
scarcity of sellers of big quantities, Can- 
ada being the only exporter able to do 
business on a large scale, and there can 
be no change in this respect until the 
new crops are reaped in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Russia is again on the market with 
some offers, but the latest news of ar- 
rivals at Russian interior markets gives 
no encouragement to expect large quan- 
tities from this quarter. World ship- 
ments this week show a good increase, 
and the quantities on passage have fur- 
ther increased. 


Gtascow, Scottanp, Oct. 20.—Arrivals 
have been small, and stocks are much 
below average. Very few buyers have 
shown any enterprise, this spirit being 
attributed to the medley of odd pre- 
miums for flour in different positions. 
Until these premiums vanish, the view 
held is that business will not improve to 
any substantial degree. There is already 
evidence that they are disappearing, and 
a better trade is looked for. 

Cheaper Bread Would Help.—A fur- 
ther fall in the price of bread would help, 
as it would mean a larger consumption. 
Potatoes, the main substitute for bread, 
may or may not be plentiful. There is a 
big crop, but more disease is present than 
farmers believed possible after a good 
growing season. If bread cheapens to 
9d per 4b loaf, as it has done in most 
parts of the country, though not yet in 
Glasgow, it will be at an advantageous 
p< rity compared with other foods. 

Whether Glasgow bakers, whose main 
output of bread is now wrapped, will see 
their way to reduce the price of the loaf 
to even 94d this week end is doubtful. 
Otherwise, with the food council declar- 
ing that London’s price should be the 
standard for the country, our consumers 
will regard the local charge as an exam- 
ple of profiteering. The bakers resent 
this imputation. One of the main diffi- 
culties is that the food council action is 
not so much dictated by a desire to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer as to pave the way for further re- 
ductions in the general level of wages in 
order to attempt to recapture lost ex- 
port trade. 

Home Milled Flour.—There is great 
pressure by home millers to sell. The 


‘ millers’ spot prices on the c.i.f. basis are 


about 40s, 42s and 44s for the three 
grades. For November delivery they are 
87s 6d, 39s 6d and 41s 6d, c.i.f. On the 
other hand, one of the leading mills is 


willing to accept forward prices for spot 
stuff. 

Imported Flour.—Manitobas are worth 
about 40s, c.i.f., on spot, and 88@40s for- 
ward. American winters are now quoted, 
c.i.f., at 48@49s, Canadian winters at 
39s@39s 6d, and Australian at 41s@4ls 
6d. For new crop the Australian quota- 
tion for December-January shipment is 
38@39s. 


Betrast, IRELAND, Oct. 19.—Bread and 
flour prices have been very much in the 
limelight. The controversy in all the 
English papers with regard to the price 
of bread, and the marked reduction in 
price, in some of the English towns, 
brought the question to the front in Ire- 
land. 

Bread Prices Reduced.—It was taken 
up by the Irish press with the result that 
bread dropped Id per 4-lb loaf. Dublin 
also reduced the price, but not as much 
as Belfast, as the bakers maintain that 
the cost of baking and general charges 
are heavier in the Free State than they 
are in Ulster. Bakers claim that they 
cannot buy flour at present prices and 
make a profit. Whether or not this is 
true, they certainly are not buying it in 
quantity at present. 

Imported Flour.—Cables have been 
very irregular, due to the fluctuations in 
wheat, and at the close foreign flour was 
dearer, although English and Irish mill- 
ers asked no advance. There is no doubt 
that foreign millers are up against very 
serious competition from English and 
Scotch millers for the flour trade in Ire- 
land, and the former, especially, are cut- 
ting prices in an endeavor to control the 
Irish trade. 

Flour Prices.—A large English mill is 
selling its strong blended flour, equal to 
a good Manitoba export patent, at 38s 6d, 
November-December delivery, and on 
spot would take 40s. In fact, English 
millers are selling delivered at actually 
less than Manitoba mills want c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. Short Manitoba patents were quot- 
ed at 40s@42s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast. Minne- 
apolis flours are also out of line. One 
well-known brand was quoted at 40s, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin. Un- 
less American and Canadian strong 
wheat millers change their methods of 
doing business, it certainly looks as if 
their flours will eventually be squeezed 
out of the Irish market. 

English and Irish millers do not ad- 
vance their prices with every fluctuation 
in wheat, whereas foreign millers cable a 
price one day, and if wheat advances 


“ever so little the following day they make 


it an excuse for pushing up prices imme- 
diately, giving the importer no chance. 
This course was pursued by American 
soft winter wheat mills, which at one 
time practically controlled the trade in 
Ireland, but they were eventually 
squeezed out by Irish and English mill- 
ers. 





GERMAN CUSTOMS WARRANTS 
AFFECT EUROPEAN TRADE 


Pracue, Czecnostovakia, Oct. 19.—The 
German customs warrant system is 
greatly affecting several European mar- 
kets, not the least of which is that of 
Czechoslovakia. The system differs from 
that which was in force prior: to the 
World War, which was similar to the 
drawback system practiced in France, 
Italy and other countries of Europe. The 
former ruling was that the mills could 
import foreign wheat free of duty, pro- 
vided that they had exported an equiva- 
lent quantity of flour. The ruling now is 
that they may import any grain duty 
free, provided that they export an equiva- 
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lent quantity of home grown grain or 
home milled flour. 

This system has placed the German 
millers in a very favorable position as 
regards the export trade, and its de- 
pressing effect is being felt in the mar- 
kets of nearly all European countries. 
Czechoslovakian mills have urged their 
government to restrict the imports of 
German flour, which at present are ad- 
versely affecting their industry. 

The system also enables German wheat 
to be sold in several countries more 
cheaply than the locally produced grain. 
This is true in Czechoslovakia, where 
German wheat is the cheapest on the mar- 
ket, and also in France, where German 
wheat is selling at 121 francs per 100 
kilos, including an import duty of about 
14 francs, while wheat grown in France 
is held for 125 francs. 

The price of rye in Czechoslovakia has 
declined to less than $4.20 per 100 kilos, 
and the sliding scale duty has been 
brought into force. This means that 
there is now a duty of 8c bu on the grain 
and 48c per 100 kilos on rye flour. If 
the present dullness continues in wheat 
and wheat flour, it is thought that they 
will also be subjected to the scale. 


SLUMP IN JUGOSLAVIAN 
WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE 


Betorane, Jucostavia, Oct. 19.—Both 
the wheat and flour trades of this coun- 
try are going through hard times, the 
former because of a lack of export de- 
mand, and the latter because of severe 
competition from imported flour. Sev- 
eral factors go to explain the lack of de- 
mand for Jugoslavian wheat, the first 
probably being that, owing to the har- 
vest having been gathered during rainy 
weather, the grain has a high moisture 
content and early shipments of it to for- 
eign countries arrived in poor condi- 
tion, thereby prejudicing foreign buy- 
ers against it. Another obstacle in the 
way of wheat exports is the high rail- 
way tariff existing in this country. This 
situation is best explained by the fact 
that it is no more expensive to ship 
wheat from New York to Vienna than it 
is to ship it from the Jugoslavian palati- 
nate to Vienna. The fact that nearly all 
of Jugoslavia’s neighbors have good 
crops also tends to impede export busi- 
ness. 

Last year the price of wheat was 
about $2.25 bu, whereas this year it is 
down to about $1.10 and is expected to 
go lower. As it is estimated that 82,- 
300,000 bus wheat were produced this 
year, of which it is considered that 
6,480,000 are available for export, it is 
thought that the market is likely to be 
flooded with supplies in the near future. 
The rye crop is officially estimated at 
8,560,000 bus, barley at 19,000,000 and 
oats at 26,300,000. It is also estimated 
that there will be some 11,000,000 bus 
corn available for export. 

Although the government placed an im- 
port duty of about $1.75 per 100 kilos on 
flour some time ago, it has been insuffi- 
cient to prevent Italian mills from flood- 
ing the Adriatic Coast of Jugoslavia 
with flour. The costs of production are 
less in Italy, due to cheaper labor, and 
another factor in favor of the Italian 
mills is that they can ship their product 
across the Adriatic Sea at trifling freight 
rates, compared to the all-rail rates 
which Jugoslavian mills have to pay. 








SEVERAL VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 21—J. E. Well- 
wood, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland, spent two or three days in 
London this week visiting old acquaint- 
ances in the trade. A visitor from Glas- 
gow was William R. Law, of Crawford 
& Law, who was in London for a brief 
stay with his wife on pleasure bent. He 
reported that trade in Glasgow was very 
slow. Another visitor was F. W. Price, 
of F. W. Price & Co., New York, who is 
making one of his periodical visits to 
look after his business interests on this 
side. 


PORT OF LONDON’S PROGRESS 
Lonpon, Enea., Oct. 23.—The annual 
report of the Port of London Authority 
for the year ending March 31, 1925, shows 
a large increase in the tonnage handled in 
the port. The total tonnage paying dues 
was 84,456,363, an increase of 12.1 per 
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cent over the previous year. The reve- 
nue amounts to £6,429,000 and the profits 
for the year total £1,493,522. The re- 
port also gives an interesting summary 
of the progress of improvements under 
construction and of further projects for 
the future. The chief work now in hand 
is the construction of a new dock, 15 
acres in extent, at the Surrey Commer- 
cial Docks, where ships carrying import- 
ed flour usually unload. 


AMERICA HAS NEW FOE 
IN THE DUTCH MARKET 


AmsrerpaM, Hotianp, Oct. 19.—Bel- 
gian flour has become a severe competi- 
tor of the American commodity, often 
receiving the preference, in view of its 
price and on account of its availability, 
delivery from the mill to the importer 
being a matter of a few days only. 

In spite of the lower quotations cabled 
from the United States the first of this 
week American millers have been unable 
to fall into line with prices prevailing 
over here. Offers from western and 
southern mills were such as to put them 
out of all consideration. 

Canadian flour proved a better attrac- 
tion, standard export patents being quot- 
ed around $7.75, but as the demand for 
this grade remains limited, the sales ef- 
fected were not important. 

While home milled flour is quoted at 
19@19.25 florins per 100 kilos, Belgian is 
offered at 18.50@18.75, qualities being 
considered equal, so that it can be seen 
that even the home millers are having a 
hard fight. 

In face of the present position, United 
States millers will have to reckon with 
this competition and, moreover, since 
their deliveries will always entail a con- 
siderable loss of time, a proportionate 
sacrifice in price should be allowed. 


WHEAT FARMERS OF 
MOROCCO 


(Continued from page 548.) 


workmen in Fez. Friction wears the 
stones away rapidly, and they are then 
repaired by the millers themselves by 
means of a hammer with a very sharp 
edge. When of no further use the stones 
are used for building, usually to pave 
stables. They are plugged with a round 
stone, which can be removed to let water 
flow away. All the mills of Fez, Thainia 
or Traihia work in the same way and 
with the same primitive plant. 

Throughout the country, however, far 
from the milling facilities of the towns, 
each little home will have its own hand 
mill and oven. The water mills, put into 
action by the swift flowing streams, are 
for the rich. Barley or wheat is ground 
in the hand mill as needed. 

A few handfuls: of barley are taken, 
the loose chaff still mixed with it after the 
simple winnowing in the field is blown 
away, and the grain is placed between 
two round, flat stones, held in a baked 
mud casing, which permits the upper one, 
fitted with a handle, to be turned around. 

The Moorish women, in preparing flour 
for a meal, often sing the Shelluh song 
of the “Two Mills”: 

Said the water mill to the hand mill, “Go 

to sleep! 

when the water rushes through the 

flume, 

Many a measure of grain will I grind.” 

But the hand mill in the house, answering, 
replied, 

“I envy not your solitude of streams and 
gardens. 

It is with the tribe of fair charmers that I 
have my home; 

I am turned by the hands that bring soft 
caresses.” 

Thus do the Moors content themselves 
with their primitive customs and their 
natural antipathy to anything that be- 
speaks progress. When the flour is 
ground it is kneaded into little round 
loaves and baked in a blackened oven 
which has been heated with charcoal em- 
bers. When bread is wanted quickly it 
may be baked in thin pancakes in a flat 
earthen platter over a little clay stove. 

In striving to imbue Morocco with the 
spirit of western civilization, France has 
continually to combat the listlessness 
which an old eastern proverb expresses 
thus: 

“It is better to stand than to run; 
It is better to sit than to stand; 


It is better to lie down than to sit; 
Tt is better to sleep than to wake.” 








For, 


MILLER 








WANTS AN APRON 

That flour sacks when so manufactured 
that they may be converted into aprons 
have a humorous appeal to some buyers 
is evidenced in the following letter, re- 
cently received by a bag manufacturing 
company: 

“Dear Sir: Send us sample and price 
aprons. This stunt sounds good. co 
an apron personally only at table, to 
keep the chicken gravy off my britches. 
If you have aprons that do this, let me 
hear from you at once. 

“Lately a traveling man had a bottle 
of stuff in his room at the hotel here, got 
rather wobbly, and came down and asked 
the clerk where he could buy some aireo- 
plane whisky. ‘What’s that? asked the 
clerk. ‘Oh, that’s whisky that take one 
drop and you are dead.’ 

“I am just going over to the residence 
and with my new teeth (Sears-Roebuck) 
I will eat some fried spring pullett— 
bones and all.” b 


ON FIRST SEEING A CUT OF H. L. MENCKEN 
Much have I heard about that bitter 
scribe 
Who dips his pen in o—— to _ us, 
And dashes off a wild, ebullient gi 
Anent the nincompoop Americanus. 
Oft have I visualized his piercing eye 
And heard his savage canines snap to- 
gether, 
When in an inauspicious moment I 
Would pull bromides about the torrid 
weather. 
In watches of the night his gaze intense 
Among the wind-blown draperies I 
saw; 
And though, of course, it was coincidence, 
At times he looked a bit like G. B. 
Shaw. 
But this Rotarian—how can it be? 
He seems a booster of the Zenith plains ; 
How in that pate of shameless normalcy 
Can there be lodged iconoclastic brains? 
You look as though you taught a Sunday 
school, 
And owned a Ford, and had the movie 
habit, 
And took hot beverages to make you 


cool— 
My God, H. L., you look like G. F. 
Babbitt! 
—H. F. Manchester, in the Boston Globe. 


“DISPLAYING ANTIQUES” 
(A curio shop’s advertisement heading) 


When the Luxor excavators 
With the Nile alligators 
And the Paris fad creators 

Found the raiments of King Tut, 
It brought forth the modists’ smiles, 
Changed the world’s apparel styles, 
Caused the trade to travel miles 

To get next to Tut Ankh’s strut. 


Now another sand explorer, 
History bug and antique borer 
Antedating Luxor’s corer 

Has located Paradise; 
Found the bones of Adam’s honey, 
Found the one who — his money. 
Hully Gee! won’t it be funny 

When the style boys get wise? 

* @«# A. 

London Policeman: 
standing ’ere for?” 

Loafer: “Nuffink.” 

Policeman: “Well, just move on. If 
everybody was to stand in one place ’ow 
would the rest get past?”—Punch. 

* @ 
ANOTHER LABOR PROBLEM 

A parade of members of the Masonic 
fraternity last Saturday preceding the 
laying of the cornerstone of a new club- 
house drew the attention of pedestrians 


. 


“Wot are yer 
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along the route. “Who’s them fellows 
paradin’?” queried an [Irish onlooker, 
“They’re Masons,” was the reply. “Well, 
what the hell are they paradin’ for? 
Ain’t they gettin’ $16 a day now?”—W al] 
Street Journal. 


Theater Booking Office Clerk: “Sorry, 
sir, we’re sold out. Not a single seat left 
in the house.” 

Inquirer: “Well, I call that damned 
poor management.”—Punch. 








Special Notices | 





The rate for advertisements in this 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven wo 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a positi 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil! 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cx 
per line (seven words to the line); minim 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be . 
serted at the line rate, but will be charge 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Speci: 
Notice classification will be accepted 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibi 
is not necessarily vouched for by The Nori: 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to app: 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








STRONG, LONG ESTABLISHED 
and aggressive spring wheat mill 
contemplates increasing representa- 
tion Jan. 1. If, with close co-opera- 
tion from the office, you can sell a 
reasonably priced quality flour in 
large volume and can produce a 
successful past sales record, we 
want to hear from you. Liberal sal- 
ary and commission arrangement. 
Only applications giving complete 
details first letters will be consid- 
ered. Answers treated confidential- 
ly. Our salesmen are aware of this 
advertisement. Address 325, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN 
EVERYWHERE 


One of your difficulties in meeting 
your customer is the fact that often 
his understanding of trade funda- 
mentals is different from your own. 
We have an offer to make that will 
aid in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding, and at the same time 
give you a direct cash return. Let 
us explain our plan to you. 


Address 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Three high grade salesmen wanted 
—one for southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, one for Maine 
and New Hampshire, the third for 
Vermont and western Massachu- 
setts. Can ship mixed cars spring 
and soft winters, making highest 
quality of each grade. Will pay 
any salary your efforts warrant. In 
replying give age, experience and 
references. Thornton & Chester 
a Co., 86 Dun Bidg., Buffalo. 








Try, 


left 


aned 





